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Here and There 


@ Four distinguished Latin American scientists read 
papers by invitation at the Ninety-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington in April. Dr. Carlos Chagas, bio- 
physicist from the University of Brazil in Rio de 
Janeiro, spoke on the action of curare on the elec- 
tric fish and Dr. Gustavo Hoecker, radiation biol- 
ogist and haematologist from the University of 
Chile in Santiago, on recent work in transplanta- 
tion antigens. “Man and Altitude” was the title of 
the paper by Dr. Alberto Hurtado, physiologist 
and Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. University of 
Sao Paulo geneticist Dr. Crodowaldo Pavan read 
“DNA, RNA, and Protein Metabolism in Polytene 
Chromosomes.” A fifth paper, “A Short-lived Cos- 
mic Ray Decrease on November 13, 1960,” was 
read for Dr. Ismael Escobar, Director of the Cos- 
mic Physics Laboratory at Chacaltaya, Bolivia. 

®@ Brazilian architect Lucio Costa, who directed 
the master plan for Brasilia, the new capital, gave 
three lectures at Yale University in April, on the 
architecture of Brasilia, on the planning and social 
problems encountered during its construction, and 
on the new humanism and its influence on con- 
temporary architecture and planning. This lec- 
ture series inaugurated the new Professorship 
Program of the OAS, which will provide distin- 
guished professors from anywhere in the world to 
teach at institutions in the Americas that request 
them. Physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer, Director 
of the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton, 
is going to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico 
to lecture under the same program. 

@ The Alianza Interamericana, a civic organiza- 
tion of Miami, Florida, has named OAS Secretary 
General José A. Mora “Man of the Year.” 

™@ Dr. Gabriela Peldez Echeverri, the first woman 
to receive a law degree from the National Uni- 
versity of Colombia, her native country, has been 
elected Chairman of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women for a two-year term. 

@ Representatives of U.S. book publishers, the 
U.S. Government, and private organizations par- 
ticipated in a conference sponsored by the PAU 
Division of Science Development on production of 
low-cost editions of U.S. scientific and technical 
books for distribution in Latin America. They con- 
cluded that commercial publishers could not meet 
the need. A committee was named to draft a plan 
for setting up a subsidized, non-profit agency to 
direct the selection, production, and distribution 
of the needed books, in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. 

@ A collection of paintings by Uruguayan artist 
Hilda Lépez will be shown at the PAU during June. 
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THE OAS 


4 


IN ACTION 


CONFERENCE PUT OFF AGAIN 


Unanimously accepting a resolution introduced 
by the delegations of Colombia, Panama, and 
Venezuela, the OAS Council agreed on May 2 to 
postpone indefinitely the Eleventh Inter-American 
Conference, which had earlier been rescheduled 
for the twenty-fourth of that month in Quito, 
Ecuador. 


The resolution referred, first of all, to the seri- 
ous political tensions affecting the Caribbean 
region “in an increasingly disturbing manner, 
creating an atmosphere of controversy that is com- 
pletely foreign to the work programs of the Inter- 
American Conference.” It expressed the view that 
this would seriously thwart the purposes of this 
major assembly of the American states. 


CUBA 


We are not able to offer the kind of extensive 
and rapid coverage, from many points of view, 
given by the press, radio, and television to the 
events centered around the April armed landing 
in Cuba by exiles, and to the public statements of 
officials in connection with them. So we add here 
only some notes on aspects of the situation that 
had received OAS attention up to the date of the 
closing of this issue, May 5. 


Cuba did not ask the OAS Council to take any 
action in connection with the landing on its terri- 
tory, although extensive reference to the attack 
and to alleged U.S. involvement in it was made in 
a note from the Cuban delegate circulated to the 
other Council members. The note dealt primarily 
with the action of the Inter-American Defense 
Board in excluding the Cuban representative from 
its secret sessions and from access to its classified 
documents. 


Both OAS Secretary General José A. Mora and 
Council Chairman Fernando Lobo, on April 21 and 
April 22, respectively, directed messages to Cuban 
President Osvaldo Dorticés Torrado on behalf of 
the prisoners taken and persons wounded in the 
fighting in Cuba. The Inter-American Commission 
on Human Rights directed a message to Cuban 
Foreign Minister Ratl Roa, asking that human 
rights be respected. 


The text of Dr. Mora’s message was as follows: 
“In view of reports and requests I have been re- 
ceiving as a citizen of a country of America who 
has been called upon to fill the post of Secretary 


Ye 


General of the Organization of American States, 
and moved by humanitarian feelings, with the 
greatest respect for the sovereignty of the states 
and the principle of non-intervention, I make this 
appeal to Your Excellency that the treatment of 
those taken prisoner or wounded as a result of the 
events that have taken place be in accordance with 
the humanitarian standards established in the 
agreements and conventions in force. In the hope 
that Your Excellency, inspired by the fundamental 
principles of our American community, will wel- 
come this appeal, I have the honor to express to 
you my highest consideration.” 


President Dorticés replied to Dr. Mora as fol- 
lows: “In reply to your request that the treatment 
of prisoners and wounded resulting from the in- 
vasion of which our country has been the victim, 
an invasion organized, financed, directed, and mili- 
tarily assisted by the Government of the United 
States, be in accordance with the humanitarian 
standards established in the international charters 
and conventions in force, I must inform you that 
the Revolutionary Government of Cuba has not 
violated and will never violate those humanitarian 
standards. 


“I take advantage of this reply to appeal to your 
humanitarian feelings and your responsibilities as 
Secretary General of the OAS to call your atten- 
tion to the fact of the criminal armed aggression 
against our country, for which a member state of 
that Organization is ultimately responsible, in the 
certainty that those humanitarian feelings will be 
aroused not only on behalf of the prisoners of war 
from the invasion but also on behalf of the hun- 
dreds of Cubans wounded or killed in defense of 
the sovereignty of Cuba and their country. 


“The prisoners, who were invaders obeying an 
order of the Government of the United States, are 
receiving excellent treatment from the Revolu- 
tionary Government of Cuba, a fact they have con- 
firmed in public statements to the press, of which 
I presume you are informed. 


“I am sure you do not believe that the bombing 
of our country carried out by U.S. aircraft is in 
accordance with humanitarian standards, and I 
hope that you will address yourself to President 
Kennedy, just as you have to me, and request the 
Government of the United States not to organize 
new invasions of Cuba. 


“The Cuban Government guarantees to you the 
strictest adherence to humanitarian standards, but 
also the staunchest defense of the Cuban homeland 
against any armed aggression. 

“I assure you that I shall give attention to 
your request, and I express to you my highest 
consideration.” 
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ALL Too FEw of the many trav lers who visit the glitter- 
ing capital cities of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia 
have time to glimpse the people in their tiny homes in 
the country or in the rural villages, as they go about 
their everyday tasks of making a living on their small 
farms or in their shops. Most of the people of Andean 
America still live in the fertile intermontane valleys, the 
soil of which is made up of volcanic ash or rich alluvium. 
Higher still, often above the tree line, shepherds tend 
their flocks of sheep, llamas, or alpacas. But today many 
of these people are on the march; they are moving 
toward new frontiers. The pressure of population on the 
agricultural resources of both the mountainsides and the 
fertile valleys is very great. There is no room for ex- 


Raymonp E. Crist, graduate research professor of geography 
at the University of Florida, has spent some ten years out of the 
last thirty in Latin America as a geologist, a professor, a govern- 
ment official, and a geographer. He has specialized in studies of 
land tenure systems and their influence on land use practices. 
He studied at the universities of Zurich, Bonn, and Grenoble in 
Europe as well as at U.S. institutions. 


pansion arther up the mountainsides, so the surplus 
population tends to overflow the traditional settled areas 
and to “drain off” from the cold country down to the 
warmer foothills or to the hot lowlands. This process of 
migration accelerates with the years. 

In order to observe various aspects of this process in 
the field, there is nothing better than to take a few trips 
by bus or car from the high, cold mountain areas ‘to 
the hot country lowlands, to which the migrants are turn 
ing, in Colombia, in Ecuador, and in Peru. 


Bogota to Villavicencio and Puerto Lépez, Colombia 

During the past twenty years | have many times made 
the trip by land from Bogota to Villavicencio. The road 
was completed in 1936. You leave the chill of the capital 
to climb to the pass to the south, where for generations 
farms have been pushed to the limit of production. On 
the road you pass mule-pack trains loaded with charcoal, 
for many farmers make this product out of the gnarled 
trees and shrubs that grow at that elevation in order to 
eke out incomes all too small. 

Once over the pass, the road descends rapidly, and in 
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New roads are avenues for migration and trade. Construction on Puyo-Napo road in Ecuador 


a few miles you reach the market village of Caqueza, 
with its streets lined with eucalyptus trees, that great gift 
of Australia to so many parts of the world. The smell 
of roasting coffee and of the smoke of burning eucalyptus 
wood is in the air and one usually stops for coffee here, 
whether traveling by bus or car. Across the river the 
whole densely populated mountainside is divided into 
small owner-operated plots, many of them terraced, where 
the houses are dispersed, for Caqueza is the market 
village to which the farmers bring their surplus in ex- 
change for a few necessities. 

Farm plots are small, but families are large, with the 
result that there is much migration from here to Bogota, 
and more especially to the south, to the great plains, 
or llanos, of eastern Colombia. Since the building of 
the road, which is in many places just a notch cut in the 
mountain, with a sheer drop of hundreds of feet into the 
roaring Rio Negro below, hundreds of people have left 
for Villavicencio and the new frontier. 

As the car descends to the eastern foothills, the tem- 
perature gets warmer. These foothills were once forested 
but have now been denuded and are planted in grass. 
Villavicencio itself has more than doubled in population 
in the last twenty years. It is a typical “gateway to the 
llanos” town, where for many years Dr. Marston Bates 
was in charge of a laboratory for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and where Mrs. Bates wrote her fascinating book 
East of the Andes and West of Nowhere. By “nowhere,” 
she meant the vast, almost uninterrupted sea of grass 
that stretches from the town itself to the Atlantic Ocean, 
through eastern -Colombia and Venezuela. But this 
former “nowhere,” or void, is rapidly filling with people. 

There is now a good gravel road from Villavicencio to 
Puerto Lépez on the Meta River. When I first took this 
trip out over the llanos in 1941, there was only an oc- 


casional adobe-walled, thatch-roofed hut, and the grass 
was grazed by a few scrawny steers. In 1960, I was 
surprised to see vast fields of rice, with rice barns nearby, 
alternating with lush, sown pastures, in which sleek, fat, 
pure-blooded cattle browse, usually Zebu cattle. Rice is 
milled in Villavicencio for shipment to Bogota, while 
fat steers are taken to market in trucks. They are not 
driven to market as they were formerly, during which 
treks they lost much weight. 

Only a generation ago, Puerto Lopez consisted of a 
few houses. Now it is rapidly growing and has lost its 
former unkempt, neglected look. It is a port of call for 
large river steamers. These are the changes induced by 
the construction of roads. The cost of road construction 
is very little compared to the potential wealth that roads 
are able to tap. 


The Neiva-Florencia Highway 

During the war between Colombia and Peru in 1932. 
the most deadly enemy for both sides proved to be the 
diseases so often associated with the tropics. At that time 
Colombian Amazonia assumed great importance and the 
national government hastily planned roads into the vast 
tropical area that had been so long neglected as to create 
serious differences of opinion as to just where the inter- 
national boundary line should be drawn. The highway 
reached Florencia from Altamira in 1932, making this 
potentially rich area economically tributary to a hinter- 
land from which it attracted immigrants and to which it 
could ship its products. Land-hungry peasants in the iso- 
lated valleys of Huila and Tolima, formerly considered 
so backward, could see and hear and learn more about 
their country than ever before. Newspapers increased in 
circulation, reaching even the remote villages. The radio 
is avidly listened to by almost everyone. As soon as a 
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road is opened buses and trucks travel it, mn cheap 
fares. People, the lifeblood of any area, begin to flow 
along this man-made artery, thereby lessening the pres- 
sure of the human population on the restricted resources 
of the mountain farms. And the farmer who is forced off 
the poor mountain farms to seek a living on the vast, 
almost unoccupied grasslands, or in the mysterious rain 
forests, still wants to own his own land, to be a farmer, 
to be a free man. He is lured on by a modern El Dorado, 
land that will become his own. 

Bags of yuca, corn, rice, and plantains, along with 
fattened hogs, chickens, exotic birds, sewing machines, 
suitcases, and household effects, are transferred at the 
head of navigation on the rivers from the dugouts to 
trucks for shipment to Florencia, Neiva, or even Bogota. 
Some canoes are loaded entirely with huge planks of ma- 
hogany and tropical cedar. The dugouts are no longer 
paddled by hand. Every one of them has a little out- 
board motor attached to it, and this means a relatively 
cheap and rapid means of transport for both goods and 
passengers. The head of canoe navigation on these rivers 
running from the eastern Andes into the llanos is now, 
thanks to the internal combustion motor, easily reached 
by people living fifty miles or more out on the plains. 
When canoes had to be paddled by hand the settler had 
to live within ten or i:tteen miles of the head of naviga- 
tion. One settler on the Rio Pescado, twenty-five airline 
miles downstream from the head of navigation, brought 
two immense hogs, fattened on corn and yuca, to be 
loaded on the truck and marketed in Florencia. It would 
have been impossible to transport them by dugout canoe 
when the trip was measured in days instead of hours. 

About 80 per cent of the settlers who are establishing 
their beachhead farms on the rich vega, or natural levee 
land along the rivers, are from the mountains. The man 
with the fat hogs for sale originally came from Armenia, 
Caldas, seventeen years ago. He has some good pastures 
on land he has cleared, on which he proposes to fatten 
cattle. He is happy and prosperous in his new home in 
the tropics and plans to spend the rest of his life there. 


The attractions of Cali, in the Cauca Valley 


As has been seen, many mountaineers from Huila and 
Tolima are migrating from the Eastern Cordillera and 
the Magdalena River Valley into the tropical lowlands to 
the east. It is the virgin land that attracts them. But there 
is a counter-attraction in the Cauca Valley, and that is 
Cali, the great industrial capital of that rich department. 
The simple people who had lived in isolated sectors of 
the sierra, with its sunny days and calm nights and 
bright stars, hear fabulous stories of Cali, where there 
are beautiful homes, giant warehouses, huge factories, 
and jobs—many jobs. Such tales urge them to migrate, 
and set their hearts to beating faster, in anticipation. 
And the people dream, and migrate. But they do not all 
find work, because all too frequently there are more 
workers than jobs. 

Once south of Popayan, particularly when one has 
reached the vicinity of Pasto, fewer and fewer people are 
lured by the great industrial city to the north. They hear 
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Rugged terrain in northern Ecuador limits amount of land 
that can be cultivated 


instead of the great opportunities in the empty lands to 
the east. And these unsettled lands are no longer in- 
accessible. The old winding mule trails and steep foot- 
paths have given way to the highway over which buses, 
trucks, jeeps and cars can travel; and news of the rich 
lands to be had for the clearing is brought back by en- 
thusiastic travelers. 


winds steeply through an intensively cultivated area of 
very small holdings, or minifundios, where hundreds of 
families owe their very lives to the careful cultivation of 
small plots of barley, or wheat, or potatoes. Once across 
the pass of El Tabano (the horsefly), which is the con- 
tinental divide, the road descends, even more abruptly 
than the ascent, to the tiny village of El Encano on the 
shore of the picturesque Laguna de la Cocha. Here an 
enterprising Swiss has established a hotel in which are 
served exquisite meals based on the great variety of fish 
caught in the Laguna. 

Between El Encano and Santiago, on both slopes of 
another extremely steep mountain, woodcutters have 
been busy felling the forests for the making of charcoal; 
this is one of the first money “crops” exported. The 
cleared land is then put in food crops or pasture. 

There are several traffic control stations along the 
Pasto-Puerto Asis road, especially in the steep sectors 
where there are a lot of hairpin curves. The one called 


El Mirador, built on stilts, juts out over an abyss at 
the sharpest part of a hairpin turn. The building is the 
home of the road crew foreman and his family, who 
rent rooms to the other members of the crew. The wife 
of the foreman is the telephone operator, who calls to 
the next station to see if the road is clear. While you 
are waiting for the bus, truck, or convoy to pass, you 
may get a bowl of rich steaming stew—a sancocho—or 
a regular meal of rice, beans, meat, and fried plantains. 
While you are eating, the telephone continues to ring, 
in all kinds of long and short combinations, because this 
is a party line to which all stations are connected. At 
last the roar of the motors becomes very loud, and the 
trucks appear around the last bend; brakes screech, 
people pile off the loads of lumber, or charcoal, or plan- 
tains, and, chattering loudly, come into the station—the 
road is clear! 

Between Santiago and San Francisco the road follows 
the base of the steep north slope of a vast swampy basin. 
Settlers have cleared the forest from the fertile alluvial 
fans deposited by the streams that drain into the swamp, 
and have established thriving cattle ranches. 

Beyond the mountain pass of the Paramo of Bichoy 
the road plunges eastward through many miles of wild, 
rocky, inhospitable country, to descend nearly 3,300 feet 
in the last fifteen miles before reaching Pepino; on the 
sides of the dark, green hills around Pepino large 
pasturelands have been established, where both natural 
and planted grasses are thick and lush. In the huge 
triangle with Pepino, Mocoa, and Garzén at its apices, 
the forest has been successfully and definitely pushed 
back over wide areas, and the clearings are no longer 
narrow ribbons along the road. The area has a look of 
having been settled and worked for many years. 

Between Garzén and the Putumayo River both sides of 
the road are cultivated almost without interruption 
to Puerto Asis. Neatly painted houses, surrounded by 
well-tended gardens, are flanked by wide cleared fields, 
with the wall of the forest in the background. Fields of 
dry or upland rice (arroz secano) alternate with pasture 
fields in which graze sleek cattle, many with a high per- 
centage of zebu blood. 

Freshly cut lumber is stacked near the houses to dry, 
to be used locally for construction purposes, or to await 
shipment to Pasto, or even Cali. Although the road has 
only recently been completed—some bridges are yet to 
be built—great strides have been made in land clearing 
by settlers from Narifio and Antioquia. A young couple 
from Antioquia settled on a plot of twenty acres four 
years ago. They live in a one-room rancheria made of 
bamboo; they raise yuca, corn, beans, plantains, and 
rice on part of their land; and they graze four cows and 
two calves on the rest of it. Rice is the cash crop, and the 
money made is being saved to buy the material necessary 
to construct a frame house. 

In the not too distant future this area should see the 
establishment of processing plants for canning or freez- 
ing meats, hulling rice, or making plywood. Thus the 
product is more valuable, new jobs are provided, and 
more people come in as new settlers. 
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The Ambato-Puyo Road, Ecuador as 


For those interested in the picturesque, a visit to the 
famous market in Ambato is indicated. All sorts of food- 
stuffs and trinkets, as well as machine-made goods and 
handmade materials, are for sale. Such is the press of 
humanity that it is hard to realize that only a few miles 
to the east of here lie hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of almost uninhabited country. 

From Ambato to Pelileo the road runs through typical 
high mountain country, where the mountainsides are cov- 
ered with the small fields of the Indians and the few val- 
ley floors are in haciendas. The fragrance of the eucalyp- 
tus trees, in small groves along the road or fence lines, 
mingles with the dust and the smell of ripening wheat. 

The new Pelileo has been built just uphill from the 
old village, completely destroyed by the earthquake of 
1949. The earthquake caused a large landslide to dam 
the river. Just below the town, the limestone slopes, ex- 
posed to the brilliant sun in the mountain air, provide 
just the right condition for the growing of grapes, from 
which an excellent brandy, or pisco, is distilled. 

The road follows along the canyon of the Pastaza River 
to the town of Bafios, famous for its hot springs. The 
town has become a resort for tourists from the cold 
sierra. 

Below Bafios the road winds along steep valley slopes, 
high above the roaring river; a cross at the side of the 
road marks the spot where a bus went out of control, 
plunging over the precipice into the raging river below, 
killing its twenty-nine passengers. Before you reach Mera, 
the valley broadens and the Pastaza River forms a silvery, 
much braided band as it enters the dense forest of the 
lowlands and disappears in the bluish green haze of the 
distant horizon. 

Only a few years ago Puyo was a small village of a 
few houses whose owners seemed hardly capable of keep- 
ing the forest at bay. Today it is a flourishing, busy town 
with stores, schools, shops, and many new houses under 
construction. It also has an office of the agricultural ex- 
tension service and is the regional headquarters of the 
organization in charge of road building in eastern Ecua- 
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Sawmill in Puerto Asis, Colombia. Lumber is shipped from 

here to Pasto and Cali 

dor. The forest around the town has been cleared to make 
way for pasturelands, and recently arrived migrants are 
settling along the road under construction toward the 
Napo River, twenty-five miles of which have been built. 
With the completion of each new mile of roadbed, new 
farmsteads come into being. The closer one comes to the 
end of road construction, the smaller are the clearings 
and the newer the houses, perched on stilts. The type 
of products, stored near the highway awaiting the trucks 
to take them to market, are indicative of the age of the 
farmstead: near Puyo there are big pasture fields, large 
fields of sugarcane and a few sugar mills, where brown 
sugar, or panela, is produced; farther on, toward the 
Napo, the pasture fields become much smaller, some 
coffee and cooking bananas are grown, and the native 
naranjilla fruit is the most important cash crop; farther 
still, near the end of the present construction on the 
road, the small, new homes seem as if they are in the 
midst of the dark, green forest; the felling of trees for 
lumber and for charcoal not only enlarges the area of 
land won from the forest but brings in the crop that 
sells for the all-important cash that will enable the settler 
to enlarge his clearing, to buy rice seed, livestock, 
chickens, and so on. If the settler is able to prosper for 
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Small subsistence farms at foot of majestic Mount Chimborazo, 
Ecuador. Level land is in large estates 
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g wheat by hand on large estate in northern Ecuador 


a few years, he will be able to buy a gasoline motor for 
_ light and power, or perhaps a chain saw to ease his 
labors in clearing the forest. 

At the present time the road to Puyo is the only one 
that reaches the lowlands in eastern Ecuador; other 
roads are planned and work is being done on them, but 
perhaps the central government in Quito feels that it is 
more important to emphasize construction of roads to 
_ the west, where are some of the most fertile and promising 
rainy lowland tropics in the western hemisphere. De- 
velopment of this region will give Ecuador a big window 
on the Pacific. 

The entire way of life of the Andean Indian has been, 
and to a large measure still is, based upon agriculture, 
upon the land. The fertile soil of the floodplains in the 
high valleys and the rich, thick soils of volcanic ash in 
the intermontane basins and the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains assured the population a frugal living. But in time 
the individual and communal landholdings, originally 
sufficient, became, through division and sub-division as 
generation succeeded generation, so small that they could 
no longer support those who worked them. Further, the 
absence in many instances of written deeds and clear 
titles meant expensive lawsuits and even violence, The 
cultural landscape in all the Andean countries today 
reveals incredibly small holdings, of which those owned 
by one person may be scattered in many directions and 
may consist of small plots in the valley, on the slopes, or 


in the cold, wind-swept higher mountains. The great 
majority of all farms in Peru, for example, are about 
three acres in size, or less. Small wonder that there are 
many people who are discouraged on their tiny plots, 
willing to migrate to the coastal cities, especially to Lima, 
or to the virgin lands in the vast, unsettled montana 
to the east. 


The Route to the Marafién in Peru eis 


The central government of Peru is making great efforts 
to incorporate the uninhabited lands in the east into 
the nation, particularly by the building of roads, con- 
struction of some of which requires great engineering 
skill. For instance, in crossing Cerro Gellic, the range 
just west of the Maranon, the road winds for forty miles 
and 680 curves between Celendin and Balsas—only twelve 
miles by air—dropping from 9,500 to 2,200 feet, on the 
river. On the northern route to the Marafion there is a 
single pass, only 6,500 feet high, across the Western 
Cordillera, for which the Quebrada La Pilca acts as an 
open gate. The floor of this great gash-like valley, dry 
and barren, is strewn with sand, gravel, and giant 
boulders. On the slopes is a scattering of low, gray. 
gnarled algarroba (carob) trees, among which wander a 
few goats. Shafts of blue smoke ascend from earth-banked 
piles of wood and the acrid smell permeates the atmos- 
phere. Even the precious, and sparse, trees are being cut 
and made into charcoal by the poor inhabitants. Toward 
the crest of the range, the Abra Porculla, the watershed 
between the Pacific and Atlantic, the valley narrows. 
Corn grows on narrow alluvial terraces, with here and 
there a banana plant. “Staircase farming” is seen in the 
distance; above, the greenish blue pastures, below, the 
patches of yellow or black plots, harvested and pastured 
or harvested and burned over. 

Beyond the pass the Quebrada Hualabamba cuts into 
the barren red clay slopes, during its course of seven 
miles before entering the broader valley of the Huan- 
cabamba River. Wherever the valley floor is wide enough, 
alfalfa fields and plots of bananas and sugarcane create 
a green oasis. There are even some plots of unbelievably 
green rice seedlings. The large adobe houses, with walls 
calcimined white and with tile roofs, are evidence of 
greater wealth than you see to the west. Near Pucarra. 
bamboo and mango trees begin to appear and the valley 
floor becomes a rich tropical garden, to which the slender 
willows add their majestic beauty. 

At Chamaya the Huancabamba River changes its name 
to the Chamaya and the landscape changes abruptly, the 
tropical garden gives way to a desert country. The road 
makes a wide swing to the north and then enters the 
valley of the Maranon. The bridge across this river. 
nearly eight hundred feet long, is graceful, strong, and 
solid. Looking down the river from this bridge, you can- 
not help dreaming dreams. The gray-green water disap- 
pears to the east in a deeply incised valley that is swal- 
lowed up behind the distant mountains, wrapped in a 
bluish haze. This is indeed the bridge into the land of 
spices, the future El Dorado, which already produces 
cotton in Bagua, cattle in Chachapoyas, and the fine 
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hardwoods of the eastern ranges. 

Camp Milagro is the headquarters of the units of 
Peruvian army engineers who are continuing road con- 
struction on to Borja. The present active road construc- 
tion has reached some thirty miles downstream from the 
bridge. From the Pongo de Tentema toward Quebrada 
Aramayo, in a distance of twenty miles, you cross the 
cultural frontier between the Quechua-speaking people of 
the sierra and the Aguarunas, the southernmost tribe of 
the Jivaros. The road goes on, more rapidly in the im- 
agination of the people than in reality. But it will reach 
Borja. The bulldozers are already pushing ton after ton 
of red, sticky clay into the Maranon. In time, they will 
reach Iquitos! Surely this is no idle dream. Anyone who 
has stood in the foothills above Villavicencio or Flor- 
encia, above Mera or Tingo Maria or Santa Cruz, gazing 
at the vast “treescape” extending for hundreds of miles 
to the east, is bound to feel that the Andean migrant will 
in time transform this area into another Fertile Crescent. 

The tragedy of these tropical lowlands is the tragedy 
of a frontier zone that by its very nature is not yet able 
to live a life of its own, somewhat like the U.S. Middle 
West a century ago. As long as the Middle West led a 
kind of colonial existence vis-a-vis the eastern seaboard, 
it could not work out its own regional salvation. Once 
it was settled by an industrious, agricultural people, and 
was criss-crossed with railroads and motor roads for in- 
traregional as well as interregional trade, it could and 
did develop its own complementary industrial society. 
With the introduction of adequate roads and transporta- 
tion facilities, education, and public health measures, and 
permanent rather than nomadic agriculture, by a vigorous 
and hard-working people, the eastern lowlands of Andean 
South America, the montafa, may indeed experience an 
evolution similar in many respects to that of the U.S. 
Middle West during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The stronger the central governments of countries, the 
more attention is paid to frontier zones. The govern- 
ments of the Andean countries are increasingly placing 
emphasis upon the settling of their peripheral sectors. 
Roads have been built during times of peace as well as 
times of war; whatever the reason, they make possible the 
opening up of rich territories that cannot but help make 
the nations richer and stronger. Further, this is the new 
“melting pot.” These migrants are no longer thought of 
as belonging to different races; they no longer think of 
themselves as belonging only to isolated regions where 
they were born. Their horizons have broadened to in- 
clude the whole nation, not merely a region; they think 
of themselves as Spanish-speaking Colombians, or 
Ecuadorians, or Peruvians. 

The Andean countries are rapidly leaving the pre- 
industrial era behind as they are actually industrializing. 
There has been an economic revolution, triumphant 
economic nationalism if you will, in which capital and 
profits are increasingly invested in national industries 
and businesses. If anything, the formation of capital has 
lagged behind the availability of natural and human re- 


sources. Human resources tend to march to the indus- 
trialization centers faster than they can be employed, 
as was indeed the case in England a century and a half 
ago. 

At the same time, mass migration to the cities creates 
a growing demand for foodstuffs of all kinds. With an 
expanding agricultural frontier—physical and technologi- 
cal—to meet this demand, living conditions in rural areas 
will certainly improve, and it is to be hoped that ever 
more people will be content to engage in farming. Thus, 
more and better and cheaper foodstuff, produced by rural 
workers contentedly anchored to the land, will be avail- 
able to a gradually stabilizing urban population. With 
education and vocational training, this great wave of 
available manpower will be put to work to change the 
face of Andean America and the tropical lowlands to the 
east. Be 


New road to eastern forest lands under construction along the 
Maranon River in Peru 
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PORTRAIT OF SAN 


MATILDE DE ORTEGA 
FLYING OVER Quito, whether having crossed the enor- 
mous barrier of the Andes, from the Pacific, or having 
flown between the two ranges of the Cordillera, one has 
the sensation of discovering, suddenly, not a real city 
but a fantastic Christmas créche, made expressly to de- 
light the eyes. The houses climb unevenly up the sides of 
the hills and hang from the crags in clusters; they crowd 
into the gorges of the ravines or spread out on the flat 
lands of the valley. It is a clear, fresh city, as if it had 
just been bathed by the rain. White houses, with red tile 
roofs, green lawns, fragrant eucalyptus. The streets wind 
among plazas and shady parks and the roads, like the 
houses, scale the hills to improbable altitudes. So pic- 
turesque and unusual is the panorama, with the great 
mass of Pichincha on one side, the snow-covered peaks 
in the distance, and the limpid blue sky, endlessly trans- 
parent, that it is easy to understand the reason for its 
reputation for beauty. The city is also famous for its 
climate of continuous spring because, in spite of being in 
the equatorial region, only a short distance from the 
imaginary line that gave Ecuador its name, at its high 
altitude the fiery rays of the tropical sun are mitigated 
by the fresh, cool air of the high plateau. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand people live in this 
Christmas créche, more than four centuries old, sur- 
rounded by a history of battles and blood, of a peaceful 
bourgeois past, and a tradition sprinkled with legends, 
which have left a deep imprint and have molded the spirit 
of the quitefo. It is a city that, from its earliest days, has 
been something between fantasy and reality. Here the 
country was born and here began the mixing of Indian 
blood and white, from which came the mestizo, the symbol 
of nationality. A nationality that is reflected in an art 
with its own past, a culture that is the extension of other 
cultures, and above all, in a disproportionate love of 
liberty. 

Quito was built like a fortified city in the ancient 
capital of the Schyris. The walls were the encircling 
mountains. Even Panecillo, the small mount to the south 
of the city, the ancient “Yavirac” of the Incas, seems 
to be on sentinel duty; it dominates like a watchtower. 
Before the Conquest the Temple of the Sun stood there, 
while, on a nearby hill, San Juan, was the Temple of the 
Moon. A chain of solid gold joined the two temples of 
the Inca cult. 

The Inti-Rayma (Feast of the Sun) was celebrated 

annually on the summit of Yavirac. The Inca, with great 
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solemnity, assisted by priests, magicians, prophets, and 
virgins of the Sun, dressed in white and golden jewels, 
before dawn drank the sacred chicha from a golden ves- 
sel, while from another vessel in his right hand he poured 
more into an empty urn so that the Sun might drink. 
He sacrificed a young animal, and the high priest, the 
magician, and the prophet made prognostications to 
guide him in governing his empire. When a new God 
rame to the equatorial Andes, the rites were forgotten 
and the temples destroyed. 

Benalcazar and his men entered the ancient capital of 
the Schyris, later the Inca capital, destroyed in battle 
by the defender General Ruminahui, on December 6, 
1534. That same day, San Francisco de Quito was 
founded. A few weeks later, on an improvised altar, 
before a rude wooden cross, on the site where El Belén 
church stands today, Mass was celebrated “on the first 
Spanish Christmas Eve in the equatorial Andes.” 

Quito began colonial life while the ashes left by the 
fierce Ruminahui were still warm. The conquered Indians 
ooked with astonishment at those men, white and 
bearded, whose arms were the Cross and the harquebus. 
who took possession of the land of their ancestors and 
destroyed the god they believed in. The land was divided 
up, the monastery of San Francisco was founded on the 
seven and a half acres where the country place of 
Huayna Capac had stood, and the first houses of the 
conquistadors were built. 

“Make me a patio, then galleries, and in what is left. 
Such were the orders to the ten thousand In- 
lians who took part in the construction of the new city. 
It was the task of everyone, the white man and the 
indian, and even the devil took a hand in it, for accord- 
ing to legend it was he who made the terrace of San 
Francisco. And the houses were built with large patios 
and wide galleries, some of them, like those in monas- 
eries, built on stone columns. Many of them still remain 
ntact, just the way they were when they sheltered the 
nagistrates, the commissioners, and the members of the 
resplendent audiencia. 

Little by little the city filled with monasteries, churches, 
friars, and nuns. Religious art flowered in literature, in 
the form of poems, ballads and sonnets; in painting; and 
in sculpture in the marvelous ornamented beams of the 
churches, in their carved altars and sculptured stone 
facades. It was art for the glory of God, in which the 
Indian shared. They were trained in the first school of 
arts and crafts in the new continent, the San Andrés 
school of the Franciscans. 

The “Museum of the Andes,” as Quito has been called, 
yegan to be built at that time. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were constructed the monuments 
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Seen from Ichimbia mountain, red 
slopes of Pichincha 


that have given Quito its justified fame in the world 
of art. The various contemporary European influences 
can be seen in these buildings: Italian Renaissance, 
baroque, Churrigueresque, ornamental iron work, Neo- 
Flemish, plateresque, Mudejar, Arabic, Mozarabic, modi- 
fied by elements from the autochthonous pre-Conquest 
cultures, contributed by the native artisans. 

The famous “Quito School” of sculpture and painting 
also dates from these times. From the workshop of the 
Spanish sculptor Diego de Robles and that of Father 
Carlos came Pampite, Caspicara, Sangurima, Legarda, 
Olmos, Salas—pure Indians who left works of consum- 
mate perfection, among which are Our Lady of Quito, 
which is known as the Virgin of Legarda, and the 
Calvary by Caspicara. Among the famous painters of 
the school were Nicolas Javier de Gorivar, Bedon, 
Hernando de la Cruz, and the famous Miguel de San- 
tiago who, in order to give a faithful portrayal of the 
agony of Christ and to capture certain details he needed 
to give his work reality, killed his model, fastened half 
naked to a cross. 

Those bold and reckless conquistadors, those exalted 
and mystical artists, and those priests, like Pedro Gosseal, 
the founder of the San Andrés School of Arts and Crafts, 
and Jodoko Ricke, who sowed the first wheat in these 


American lands, were the first seed of the spirit of Quito. _ 


It was a seed nourished by the sweat and tears of the — 


in sumptuous temples and grew accustomed to the har-— 


mony of form and color they saw before them when they 
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sought God. They grew accustomed to living in solid 
houses built, like the temples, to resist the passing of 
time and the forces of nature. They grew accustomed to 
the beauty of the austere white walls of the houses and 
monasteries, whose only decorations were iron balconies 
and great portals. They grew accustomed to walking 
through difficult steep streets, to following processions 
carrying lighted candles and fragrant incense, and hear- 
ing unmoved the ringing of dozens of bells that began 
long before the sunrise. And, above all, because they 
were beyond the mountains, they grew accustomed to the 
enforced isolation of the highland solitude. 

It would not be strange to think, what with so many 
churches and so many friars and such a monastic en- 
vironment, that colonial Quito must have been a city 
of excessive fanaticism. It is true that people prayed 
much, but it is also true that they sinned much. In those 
days the devil was very bold and he made many his own 
among the people who had nothing better to do. And 
there was nothing exemplary in the life of some of the 
friars and the citizens for, according to the historian 
Gonzalez Suarez, Archbishop of Quito: “The clergy lived 
in a society they had succeeded in perverting.” 

In colonial times everyone knew each other, and gossip, 
the spicy diversion of all eras, held a lofty place among 
the people there. It was not surprising that scandal 
spread easily. Likewise stories, tales of hooded beings, 
devils, and apparitions flew from mouth to mouth, filling 
the peaceful inhabitants with terror. So much so that 


it was an act of heroism to venture into the darkness 
in these streets of God. No one was bold enough to go 
out alone at night, for fear that, coming around some 
corner, he would encounter the “Cucurucho” of San 
Agustin, the dead man of El Candelabro, the devil of the 
terrace of San Francisco, or the libertine Franciscan 
Father Almeida. These ghosts gave character to the city 
and a flavor of mystery to those streets where, it is said, 
these things once happened. 

Still, notwithstanding this lazy colonial life, in which 
it appeared that nothing important could take place. 
Quito, from very early days, saw manifestations of re- 
bellion, as befitted its innate love of liberty. In the veins 
of the mestizo flowed both the blood of the Indian who 
resisted heroically the invasions of the Incas and pas- 
sively that of the white men, and the blood of the 
Spaniard, fearless conqueror of a continent. The criollos 
and mestizos soon learned to rise up, to protest, and to 
make demands. They did it for the first time when less 
than seventy years had passed since the founding of the 
city, in the Tax Revolution. They did it later, in the 
Uprising of the Barrios of Quito, like the earlier one 
also a revolution against the unjust taxation and the 
dominating power of the mother country. And the first 
shout of liberty in all South America came from Quito, 
from its mestizos and criollos, on August 10, 1809. 

That shout was the beginning of the final emancipation 
that was to come later. In spite of its isolation, Quito 
had heard the clamor for liberty and human justice 
that had germinated in Europe. The French Revolution 
had transformed the spirit of man in all latitudes by the 
importance of its ideology. The transformation, or what 
might be called the beginning of the transformation, was 
produced when the ideas grew and matured. The great 
writers and philosophers of the eighteenth century, their 
followers and disciples, had caused the idea of reform 
to dominate public opinion. Two thousand years of his- 
tory had taught that progress is achieved through revolu- 
tion. The shouts of liberty, equality, and fraternity were 
not contained by the boundaries of the Pyrenees, but 
reached the Andes and were taken up by the mestizo 
Eugenio Espejo, predicator of the new doctrines and 
precursor of the independence, and by the group of 
Quito heroes who lashed out against the power of Spain 
on that tenth day of August. 

It also fell to Quito to witness the last battle for the 
independence of Gran Colombia. The echo of the cannons 
and gunfire resounded over the tile roofs of the houses 
on that twenty-fourth day of May, 1822, and among 
heroes and broken bayonets the last links of the chain 
of slavery were broken on the slopes of Pichincha. The 
bells rang out, this time to salute the victors, and the 
people of Quito were the first to give shelter to the 
heroic and mangled Army of the Andes. 

After this battle there came into prominence, along 
with Bolivar, Manuela Saenz, “Liberator of the Libera- 
tor.” A quitena with black eyes and a loyal rebel, she 
was the personification of the spirit of her people and 
her name was mentioned in a whisper. Time has banished 
the mist that obscured her place in history. Her acts 
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have been justified, as the perspective of men has changed 
with the passing of time. Her crime was to love; her 
judges were the malevolence and the hypocrisy of the 
era. The progress and the transformations of the twen- 
tieth century have been violent and innovations have 
occurred on every hand. Quito was no longer isolated 
when easy contact with the sea was established. A trip 
to the principal port is no longer a problem or an act of 
heroism, as it used to be. What formerly took a month on 
muleback the train now covers in a day and the plane 
n less than an hour. 

The liberal revolution, which broke out at the end of 
the last century, oriented the country in a new direction. 
The new ideas influenced the customs and thinking of the 
veople. A new social liberty, a new concept of the roles 
»f the state and the people, came into being when a mes- 
tizo majority was included among the ruling forces of 


Terrace of San Francisco at night. Legend says it was built 
y the devil 


the country. To a degree, the clergy lost its dominant 
power with the separation of Church and State and the 
nationalization of its numerous holdings. Then the 
quiteno learned that it is not only God who bestows 
the good things of life upon man, but that man must > 
fight for his own welfare. This did not weaken his in- 
tense fanaticism, but now he knew liberties won at the 
cost of his own blood. His religious fervor, at once both 
pagan and mystic, continued to manifest itself when he 
was aroused by anything of real importance—whether it 
was the Virgin he worshipped or the caudillo in whom 
he believed. 


And, amid all the important and serious things that _ 


take place, there are also many banal things in the air 
that balance and strengthen the individuality of the 


quiteno. He is just as ready to talk philosophy as he ~ 


is to make a joke that will bring laughter from old and © 
young. Quito wit is proverbial; it is the essence of the — 
city. The dramatic turns into mockery, when it falls into 
the hands of the local wits who gossip together in the — 
plazas. Even the dead do not escape, neither do the 
saints, nor the most respected citizens; there is a sar- 
castic story about everyone, and sometimes it becomes 


his epitaph. Is this sarcasm resentment? We cannot tell. = 


It is a bitter good humor, a form of escape from the 
enforced isolation of centuries. 

The inocentes, carnival-like fiestas that last from De- 
cember 28 to January 6, fill the streets and plazas of the 
city with clowns, old chuchumecas, and wise monkeys, 
and are another escape from the problems and frustra- 
tions that befall people all year long. The old chuchu- 
mecas, startlingly husky old women because they are men 
in disguise, toss sugar-coated peanuts and caramels to 
the children who follow them. The clowns, armed with 
large soft clubs, like long sausages stuffed with rags, 
teach the small fry who run after them shouting: “Clown, 
the lesson!” And the lesson is a satire on the politicians, 
a burlesque of their difficulties, a protest from the bottom 
of the heart, given from behind a mask. It is a freedom — 
of expression that the quitefios learned to make use of 
long ago. 

The Quito spirit is found in many things. It is in the 
work of the mystics and the artists, in the heroic deeds 
of the insurgents, in the legends created by this people 
isolated in the mountains, in the hospitality that grew 
out of this isolation, in their faith in themselves, in 
the solemn processions and the exalted demonstrations, 
and in the sadness of the mestizo music, which is a mix- 
ture of the Spanish and the aboriginal. 

The contrasts of Quito are readily apparent. It is 
religious to the point of ecstasy and irreligious to the 
point of impiety. As proud as a potentate and as humble 
as a Franciscan. Apathetic and passionate. Monotheistic: 
God or the Sun is at the heart of its two cultures. But, 
above all, there is the quitefos’ love for their city, ex- 
pressed in these few words, which have flowed as con- 
tinuously throughout the centuries as the waters that 
have passed under its bridges: 


From Quito to Heaven, a short step for men; 
and a small hole in Heaven, to see Quito again. Be» 
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EARL ROUECHE 


DURING THE 
than one hundred experts at the request of member states 
to advise them on a wide variety of existing programs 
and help set up new ones. Engineers, doctors, educators, 
city-planning experts, statisticians, agronomists, and spe- 
cialists in many other fields, from Europe as well as the 
Western Hemisphere countries, have been sent on these 
missions, generally of three months duration or less. 

The Direct Technical Assistance Program was estab- 
lished by the OAS Council on July 1, 1958, to fulfill the 
need for short-term missions to help member govern- 
ments directly with some of their problems, over and 
above the benefits that they were receiving from the 
training programs of the various institutes and centers 
of the OAS Program of Technical Cooperation, which 
functioning since 1950. (See “Ten Years of 
Training,” Americas, April 1960.) 

Of the 124 requests from the governments that had 
been received between the program’s inception and the 
end of 1960, sixty-three were approved and the projects 
completed. Many of the other requests that had been 
approved were being processed at the end of that period. 

Action on some requests from governments has been 
postponed because of lack of funds. Where services 
could not be provided by the program, efforts have been 
made to help governments find the needed help from 
other sources. The program has $150,000 for sending 
experts in the fiscal year ending this June 30, and will 
have $200,000 in the next fiscal year, but it is anticipated 
that this amount will not cover all the requests. 

To get an idea of how the program works in practice, 
we can look at some of the individual missions. 

Argentina requested two experts to develop a compre- 
hensive plan for the industrialization of the Bahia Blanca 
including recommendations for location of indus- 
tries, planning of the expansion of the urban area, and 
development of port facilities. Hugh O. Hansen, U.S. 
economist, and Lorenzo Finochio, Uruguayan regional 
planner, were sent to the area. . 

Bahia Blanca is a wheat port in the southern part of 
Buenos Aires province with a population of about 
144,000. The OAS mission spent six months there, talk- 
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PAST Two YEARS the OAS has sent more 
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ing with officials and making on-the-spot observations. 
Their studies ranged from soil characteristics, climate, 
population, roads, railroads, the airport, land use (espe- 
cially the extent and location of industrial, commercial, 
and residential areas), water and power facilities, and 
forest conservation, to public health programs and educa- 
tion. 

To coordinate regional development activities, the mis- 
sion recommended the creation of a Regional Mayor's 
Board (Junta Regional de Intendentes), made up of the 
mayors of Bahia Blanca and about a dozen nearby 
municipalidades (counties). For the city itself, the mis- 
sion urged the setting up of a City Planning Commission 
and the adoption of zoning ordinances to carry out a 
definite land-use plan. Drafts of suggested regulations for 
the Commission, zoning ordinances, and a proposed mas- 
ter plan of main streets and secondary roads were in- 
cluded in the report. All the recommendations are under 
consideration by local authorities. 

In Brazil, U.S. economist Stefan H. Robock, who had 
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been instrumental in establishing the basic policies of 
the Bank of the Northeast at the time of its organization 
in 1954, was called on by the Government, through the 
OAS Direct Technical Assistance Program, to evaluate 
the Bank’s first six years of operation. 

The Bank of the Northeast, a mixed corporation with 
70 per cent of the stock held by the Government, was 
established to stimulate economic growth in the region 
through development loans, commercial banking activi- 
ties, technical assistance programs, and research. As soon 
as Robock began his two-month study last year he could 
see that the Bank had grown tremendously in terms of 
personnel, capital, and services performed. 

Aftér his study, Robock made several recommenda- 
tions. He urged that the Bank appoint a recruitment and 
training officer and revise its training activities to pro- 
vide more skilled personnel. The Bank has already begun 
to implement these recommendations by setting up a new 
training program in cooperation with the Institute of 
Economic Research at the University of Ceara. To in- 
crease the availability of capital for private development 
projects, Robock urged proceeding quickly with plans to 
set up an investment company to sell stock and take ad- 
vantage of the increasing savings that are being accumu- 
lated in the area. The Bank responded favorably to this 
suggestion also. 

Honduras asked for experts to develop a plan for a 
comprehensive agrarian reform program—one that would 
improve the living conditions of the farmers, provide a 
better geographic distribution of the population, and 
improve land utilization. 

The OAS Direct Technical Assistance Program, work- 
ing jointly with the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences and the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, sent an international team of ten 
experts, including two from the PAU staff, three from 
the agricultural institute, and one from the geography 
and history agency. After six months of study, the mis- 
sion recommended how the Honduran Government’s agen- 
cies could be organized to deal most effectively with 
agrarian reform; how the program could be financed; 
what policies should be adopted regarding not only dis- 
tribution of land but also agricultural credit, marketing, 
education, and so on; and how the attitudes of the people 
should be considered when making plans and putting 
them into effect. 

One of the most urgently needed direct technical as- 
sistance missions was the one sent to Chile after the 
disastrous earthquakes last year. The team did the work 
that led up to the general OAS program of aiding 
Chilean rehabilitation efforts through aerial photography. 
(See full story on this program in March issue of 
AMERICAS. ) 

In Panama, the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Industry requested that the program provide an ex- 
pert in tourism. Francis E. Rogers, a U.S. specialist who 
has helped set up tourist programs in France, Spain, and 
the West Indies, was chosen for the job. He advised the 
Panamanian Government concerning pending legislation 
to create an official Tourism Institute, and made many 
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Bahia Blanca, Argentine wheat port, received assistance in planning 
for orderly urban and regional expansion from OAS team 
suggestions on how to expand the tourist industry to 
bring more revenue to the country. He proposed studies 
of the ways that government action could assure com- 
petitive rates at hotels, provide an incentive for new 
hotel construction, regulate taxi operation, and improve 
facilities for selling duty-free merchandise. 

A U.S. biochemist was sent to the School of Medicine 
of the University of El Salvador to help set up a radio- 
chemical laboratory and courses in the field of radio- 
isotopes. He also served as a consultant to the Salvadorian 
Government on the country’s nuclear energy activities. 
To carry on the programs he organized at the School of 
Medicine, the Government requested that a visiting pro- 
fessor come to spend a year there under the OAS Ex- 
change of Scientists Program. 

In Colombia, the Caro y Cuevo Institute of Bogota 
asked for and received two librarians to help organize 
the acquisitions and exchange section of the library. The 
director later commented that the methods introduced by 
the specialists “solved one of the two most urgent prob- 
lems that we had.” He said that librarians from other 
Colombian cities also came to study the new system and 
use it in their own libraries. 

The manager of the Peruvian National Housing Cor- 
poration (Corporacién Nacional de la Vivienda) ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with the effectiveness of the 
work done there in the development of low-cost housing 
programs by two housing experts sent by the OAS pro- 
gram. 

We obviously cannot mention all of the direct tech- 
nical assistance projects, which have reached nineteen of 
the Latin American republics and Puerto Rico, but these 
examples give an idea of the wide range of fields covered. 

Judging by the increasing rate at which requests for 
experts are received, and the favorable comments mem- 
ber governments have made after the experts have done 
their work, the program is already a success. Be 
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of Photographs by MAX HUNN 


SPACE, OPEN, ENDLESS SPACE, and the restful beauty of 
the virgin wilderness—these are the Everglades of 
Florida, The vast sawgrass prairie extends to the horizon, 
interrupted here and there by a cluster of trees, growing 
like a tiny island on soil formed from long-dead vegeta- 
tion. And an island it truly is, for no place on this river 


of grass is ever far from water, and in the rainy season 


STS ARE THERE 


much of it is flooded. To three hundred species of birds, 
it is a protected paradise for permanent or seasonal resi- 
dence, or a way stop on migration flights. To a rich 
land and water fauna, it is home. To the botanist and 
the zoologist, it is a treasury, even now not fully cata- 
logued, for here the life forms of the temperate zone and 
the subtropics meet in profusion. 
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The Everglades covers some 4,500 square miles of 
southern Florida. Today the whole southern tip, an area 
of over 2,100 square miles, is a national park where the 
landscape and wildlife of this unique area are protected 
against the encroachments of civilization. Much of the 
part north of the park has been drained, and its fertile 
soil is now the “winter salad bowl” of the United States. 
where as many as three crops of fresh vegetables are pro- 
duced a year for shipment to winter-bound markets. 

The whole Florida Peninsula is just the thin above- 
water surface of a plateau three hundred miles wide pro- 
truding into the sea. The highest point in the park is 
scarcely ten feet above sea level. For millions of years 
it has never been far from sea level—sometimes a few 
feet above, sometimes a few feet below. South Florida is 
a sort of giant shallow saucer of odlitic limestone, its 
porousness calked by marl soils and later peat deposits. 
To its sixty inches of annual rainfall are added the 
natural overflow from Lake Okeechobee, whose waters 
drift southward through the Everglades for 120 miles to 
the sea. The aboriginal Seminole Indians who lived here 
called it “Pa-hay-o-kee,” grassy waters. 

Sawgrass prairies are the dominant feature of the 
park landscape, but where there are slight rises in eleva- 
tion—two or three feet—small forest communities appear. 
The pine woods, which resemble those of the Bahamas, 
are much reduced from their former extent. Dense patches 
of forest, containing a great variety of broad-leaved trees 
and shrubs, mainly of West Indian origin, are called 
hammocks in South Florida. Here they occur on higher 
ground that has some natural fire protection and is rarely 
flooded—in the open pine woods, at a few places as 
islands out in the sawgrass, and occasionally on the 


Cabbage palm hammocks interrupt endless river of sawgrass that covers most of the Everglades 
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~ coast. Where rainfall is high they are rich in mosses, 


ferns, and epiphytic orchids. The tree islands of the 
swamps are known as bayheads, low vine-tangled forests 
of bay, magnolia, and holly of the same kinds common 
elsewhere in the southeast. The graceful royal palm is 
native only to this one section of North America. On the 


in saline soils and even establish seedlings in open water. 
They are common along tropic shores farther south. 
Catching debris in their roots, they help build new land. 

As an extension of the continental United States, the 


4 
Everglades has been invaded by temperate-zone animals 


from the north. The white-tailed or Virginia deer, the 
same blue jay and cardinal one may see in Connecticut, 
the wildcat and the puma, the raccoon, the opossum, and 
the otter range this far south, as does an occasional black 
bear. These land mammals grow scarcer as one goes 


Aerial roots of mangrove trees, which don’t mind salt water, 
catch debris that eventually forms new land 
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a Boats take visitors or fishermen down ancient canals through 


mangrove forest. Regular water sight-seeing trips are available 
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southward, or toward the coast. The animals typical of 
, the West Indies found here are those to whom water is 
not a barrier but a highway. These include two sea 
mammals, the manatee or sea cow, a sluggish cigar- 
shaped creature that may reach a ton in weight, said to 
be the origin of the mermaid myth, and the swift por- 
poise, probably the most intelligent of all mammals other 
than man. The crocodile is a southern form too, but most 
of the other amphibians and reptiles here—almost all 
of the lizards, salamanders, and snakes (which include 
four poisonous species )—are continental, as is the plenti- 
ful alligator, the animal visitors are most interested in 
seeing. The numerous fish, fresh-water black bass and 
deep sea tarpon, redfish and snappers and the rest, have 
made the area famous among sportsmen. 

The most famous of all the Everglades creatures are the 
birds, and few places can boast them in such variety and 
numbers. Here at last is the neophyte’s opportunity to 


Alligaturs can be studied at close hand in Anhinga Trail ponds. 
Unprovoked attacks on human beings are very rare 
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Air plants form aerial gardens 
of trees in moist tropical hamr 
learn to distinguish between the large water birds, to 
get over that uncertainty about whether some bird seen 
in flight was really a heron or a crane—or maybe a 
stork? The long-legged wading birds have become scarce 
in many parts of the country. One of the main reasons 
for establishing Everglades National Park was to protect 
the nesting grounds of herons and ibis. One of the park’s 
most spectacular citizens, the roseate spoonbill, a bright 
pink bird with carmine epaulets and red legs, was nearly 
extinct in Florida twenty-five years ago. Today about one 
hundred and fifty pairs nest in the mangrove keys in 
eastern Florida Bay. The great white heron nests in the 
United States only in southern Florida. Five other kinds 
of herons are here too, including the American egret and 
the snowy egret, whose plumes were once so much in 
demand for ladies’ hats that the species almost became 
extinct. Three species of park birds are called ibis, 
though one of them is really a stork. There are pelicans, 
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Anhinga W 
Slough at Royal P g 
and in summer that great Caribbean aerial acrobat with 
the seven-foot wing spread, the frigate bird, visits the 
park. The anhinga or water turkey has the unusual ability 
to stalk fish while swimming under water and impale 
them on its sharp beak from below. Hosts of smaller 
birds complete the congeries of species here. In 1832 
Audubon could scarcely believe his eyes when he saw 
their numbers, and it is still possible on summer evenings 
to see a hundred thousand wading birds flying in to 
roost. 

A motel and camping grounds have recently been built 
in the park, at Flamingo on the southern coast, and it 
is no longer necessary for visitors to commute forty 
miles from Miami. But the accommodations are limited, 
and advanced reservations are advisable. In 1960, half 
a million people from many nations visited the park to 
enjoy the rich result produced where nature has brought 
together the resources of South and North.—F. L. P. Ge 


2 ies White ibis fly with their necks extended. A flock takes to the air at Gator Lake in the park 
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MANUEL TORRES 


A PAN AMERICANIST IN THE DAYS 
OF INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 


CHARLES H. BOWMAN, JR. 


IN A SOLEMN CEREMONY on June 19, 1822, Manuel Torres, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the republic of Gran Colombia, be- 
came the first Latin American diplomatic representative 
to be officially received in Washington by the United 
States Government. For Torres, this was the climax of 
over a quarter century of endeavor to bring about free- 
dom for his adopted country and to establish cordial 
relations between the new nations of Latin America and 
the United States. 

Manuel Torres was born in southern Spain in 1762. At 
an early age he came to the New World with his maternal 
uncle, Don Antonio Caballero y Gongora, Archbishop- 
Viceroy of New Granada. There he came to identify him- 
self with the more daring members of Bogota’s budding 
criollo society and by 1787 he had espoused the re- 
publican sentiments prevalent among many of his closest 
associates. So thorough was Torres’ indoctrination in 
eighteenth-century liberalism that he became implicated 
in the abortive conspiracy that took place in Bogota in 
1794—an attempt to overthrow the Spanish regime and 
establish an independent republic modeled after the 
United States. Torres managed to escape the wrath of the 
Spanish officials by fleeing New Granada. He arrived in 
Philadelphia in 1796 and for the remainder of his life 
made the “City of Brotherly Love” his home. 

Torres was a child of the Age of Enlightenment and 
clearly saw that in time New Granada would be free. 
He devoted his years in exile to making this vision a 
reality. When the Spanish American wars for inde- 
pendence began in 1810 they had in Torres an active 
champion. In newspaper articles and voluminous cor- 
respondence he sought to make known in the United 
States the grand events incident to Spanish American 
liberation. 

Patriots’ agents lost no time in embarking for the 
United States to seek arms, supplies, and recognition by 
its government. Invariably these agents found their way 
to Philadelphia. Several reasons accounted for that city’s 
popularity: it was centrally located, about half way be- 
tween New York and Washington; it was a publishing 
center where the agents could have their propaganda 
pamphlets printed cheaply; and most important of all, 
it was the home of Torres, who acted as a liaison be- 
tween the revolutionists and the U.S. merchants, volun- 
teers, and government. As one of Torres’ contemporaries, 
William Duane, editor of the Philadelphia Aurora, noted: 
To him all the agents from all sections of South America resorted, 
as the Franklin of the southern world; and in his experience and 
sagacity, they found the counsels and the resources by which the 
revolution was consummated; divisions quietted [sic] or averted: 
enmities subdued; and the jealousies incident to revolutions 
frustrated... . 

President James Madison permitted the Spanish Ameri- 
can agents to reside in the United States, had unofficial 
correspondence with them, and did not prevent them from 


Cuartes H. BowMan, Jr., received his master’s degree in Latin 
American history at the University of North Carolina two years 
ago, and his thesis dealt with Manuel Torres, the subject of his 
present article. He now teaches history at a high school in Church- 
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purchasing munitions and shipping them to their respec- 
tive governments. President James Monroe followed the 
same policy. The active sympathy of the U.S. people 
sanctioned the outfitting of privateers under the belli- 
gerent flags of the various countries, manned with U.S. 
crews and captains. The success of the Spanish American 
independence movements was due principally to the 
patriots’ own heroic efforts, but at least something may 
be ascribed to the aid received in the United States as a 
result of these missions. Occupied as he was with propa- 
gating information about Spanish America and its fight 
for freedom, Torres consistently guided his compatriots 
through the intricacies of the business world and social 
life of Philadelphia. 

One of the driving forces in Torres’ work was his con- 
cern that the monarchs of Europe would openly intervene 
in the wars raging to the south. Recognition of the former 
Spanish colonies by the United States would thwart such 
action, and at the same time serve as the foundation 
upon which a permanent inter-American political and 
economic structure could be built. For some years prior 
to 1822 Torres had read many a lesson to Secretary of 
State John Quincy Adams on the importance of Spanish 
America to the United States and had graphically demon- 
strated his fears of European designs upon the region. 
A lurking suspicion of Europe was manifest in almost 
every letter addressed by Torres to Adams and the Gov- 
ernment of Gran Colombia, which from 1819 he repre- 
sented in the United States. This was a reactionary era 
and the possibility of European intervention to suppress 
the revolutions in Spanish America was the subject of 
much speculation. It was an open secret that Ferdinand 
VII would be deeply grateful for any such aid, and it was 
supposed that he might even be generous to any nation 
or nations supplying aid. The Spanish king found 
ominous support in the Holy Alliance, composed of Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia. Torres’ fears would thus seem 
to have been justified. 

On February 16, 1820, Torres intimated to Adams that 
if Ferdinand VII were effectively backed by the Euro- 
pean powers in an attack on Venezuela and New Granada, 
“the United States, for obvious reasons, could not remain 
inactive.” He later accused the crowned heads of Europe 
of doing everything humanly possible to prevent the 
emancipation of Spanish America and “the establishment 
of liberal principles [of government].” Such behavior 
Torres sternly criticized on March 22, 1820, in a letter 
to Adams. Ever since Venezuela had declared her inde- 
pendence in 1811 the European monarchs had afforded 
Spain considerable support in arms, ammunition, and 
ships “with the sole view that Spanish America may con- 
tinue dependent upon Europe.” Torres pointed out to the 
Secretary of State that his government for more than a 
year had been 


. covertly acquainted . . . with the designs of the principal 
European powers on this new Continent; and it is not altogether 
impossible that a war against the New World, on the part of the 
sovereigns who composed the Holy Alliance, may issue from the 
present or future political situation of Europe and America... . 
The policy of European powers must naturally be to prevent, or 
at least retard, the emancipation and independence of Spanish 


America. They know that the interests of the New World are as 


adverse to the interests of Europe as the politics of the latter are 
distinct from those of the former. .. . 

This exceptional piece of writing, because of the elo- 
quent style in which it unmasked the European con- 
spiracy against the New World, has been called by the 
eminent Colombian historian Nicolas Garcia Samudio the 
most important of all those documents presented by the 
South American representatives to the government of 
the United States. 

Torres envisioned the formation of “an American 
cause . . .” to repel the attacks of the European powers 
on the New World and to frustrate the intrigues which, 
in his words, “they never cease promoting in order to 
bring about disunion and suspicion between the govern- 
ments and citizens of North and South America.” In 
accordance with the pledge he made to his government to 
“do all I possibly can to lay the foundations of a political 
system truly American . . . ,” Torres, on May 18, 1820, 
elaborated for Adams what might appear to be a blue- 
print for an early Pan American league. The officials of 
the Colombian government, Torres explained, 

. were jealous of the European alliance: they were, above all, 
jealous and fearful of Great Britain. They were desirous of com- 
bining an American system to embrace this whole hemisphere in 
opposition to that of Europe, and especially in opposition to 
England. They were willing and desirous that the United States 
should take the lead in the system, and to be governed entirely 
by their advice. ... 

The very same theme was expanded by Torres in an 
hour-long interview with the Secretary of State on May 
23. He reminded Adams. 

. that the interests as well as the political institutions of 
America and Europe, are diametrically opposed to one another; 
that it would be a good policy to establish an American cause to 
effectively repel the ambitious designs of the [Spanish] nationals 
or the European governments; that the present political state of 
Europe and America is very favorable for laying the bases of a 
plan that would necessarily give rise to the prosperity and security 
of the New World; that the predilection which the South Ameri- 
cans have for their brothers in the North is yet another guarantee 
of the ease with which relations of common interest could be 
established between the new governments and the government of 
the United States. . 

Adams indignantly turned a deaf ear to Torres’ pro- 
posals, declaring in his Memoirs: “As to an American 
system, we have it: there is no community of interest or 
of principles between North and South America. Mr. 
Torres and Bolivar and O’Higgins talk about an Ameri- 
can system ..., but there is not basis for any such sys- 
tem.” 

Torres was undaunted by this cool reception to his call 
for an America for all Americans. He remained firm in 
his belief that Europe and particularly Great Britain 
feared the independence of South America under a fed- 
eral system of government similar to that of the United 
States. “Our independence,” he informed his superiors on 
September 24, 1820, “is . . . incompatible with the arro- 
gance and prejudice of the other hemisphere.” He pointed 
out that almost every European Minister in Washington 
was doing all he could to discredit the patriot cause. 
One member of the diplomatic corps in particular was 
dangerous in Torres’ eyes. This was the Portuguese 
Minister, Abbé Corréa, whom he described to his gov- 
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ernment as “the most active enemy our cause en 
[in the United States]. Within the Spanish parliament 
_ itself the deputies from the New World were dominated 
_by agents of the Holy Alliance and “English and French 
aristocrats and business speculators.” He abhorred the 
_ way “the infamous American deputies . . .” anathematized 
the principles of republicanism with as much invective- 
mess as the agents of the Holy Alliance. “I hope to live 
_ long enough,” Torres wrote a friend on November 8, 
1821, “to see punished those vile instruments of tyranny 
whom the legitimists say are representatives of America.” 
_ Both in Europe and the United States the “Holy Alliance 
of despots” attempted to undermine “our republican in- 
_ stitutions and the union of our America under a federal 
system embracing the great Departments of North, Cen- 
tral, and South [America].” Torres held nothing but un- 
mitigated contempt for such maneuvers. In his booklet 
An Exposition of the Commerce of Spanish America he 
condemned the efforts of the European governments and 
merchants to extend “and even force a commerce with 
- Spanish America, specially in order to facilitate the 
consumption of their own manufactures. ” Recogni- 
tion by the United States of the former Spanish colonies, 
he suggested to Adams on November 30, 1821, would 
constitute “a measure which [would] naturally 
_ establish an American alliance, capable of counteracting 
the projects of European powers. . . .” 
_ What effect Torres’ allusions to European threats and 
_ talk of an American alliance had on the formulation and 
_ proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine has been hotly de- 
bated by historians on both sides of the Rio Grande. 


Colombian Ambassador and Mrs. Henrique Olaya Herrera unveiled 
memorial tablet to Torres in Philadelphia in 1926 


‘July 15, 1822, for a 


Nicolas Garcia Samudio has proclaimed the adopted 
Colombian “the co-author” of the famous warning for 
Europe to stay out of Latin America. Others have held 
that Torres was either the inspirer of the Doctrine or the 
person most influential in the writing of it. Dexter 
Perkins, the foremost authority on the Monroe Doctrine 
in the United States, considered and rejected the claims 
set forth by Torres’ proponents in his comprehensive 
study The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826. The arguments 
of both camps, one must add, are convincing. 

The assertion that President James Monroe, in prepar- 
ing his message to Congress on December 2, 1823, used 
the essential ideas and words contained in the correspond- 
ence Torres addressed to Adams is obviously an over- 
statement. The same ideas that were expressed in the 
Monroe Doctrine can be traced to earlier sources in the 
United States. Perhaps the most that can be said is that 
the intensive propaganda conducted by Torres, both 
officially and unofficially, did much to popularize some 
of the principles stated by Monroe in his message. In 
this sense Torres probably did influence the writing of 
the Monroe Doctrine. He clearly held to the basic ideas 
of the doctrine of the two spheres: antagonism to the 
Holy Alliance, the community of interest between the 
United States and Spanish America, and a truly American 
policy. Torres, if anything, went beyond the scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which, in its conception and applica- 
tion, was designed for the security of the United States 
alone. The hopes he expressed shortly before his death on 
“vast confederacy of free states. 
having a common character and reciprocal relations 
throughout the New World,” were far in advance of the 
thinking of U.S. statesmen of his day. He even antici- 
pated that early apostle of Pan Americanism, Henry 
Clay, in trying to make such a confederacy popular. 

Soon after his inauguration as President of the United 
States, Franklin D. Roosevelt took cognizance of Torres’ 
noble cause. Beginning on July 20, 1933, and continuing 
down to the outbreak of World War II, Roosevelt faith- 
fully sent a message to the annual memorial services 
held in Philadelphia to honor “this illustrious son of 
South America whose work in aid of his countrymen’s 
freedom and of closer and more friendly understanding 
between the southern continent and the United States is 
still cherished in this land where his distinguished career 
reached its conclusion.” 

These services, sponsored by the Manuel Torres Me- 
morial Committee, were held for many years at St. Mary’s 
Church on every July 20, the Colombian Independence 
Day. Diplomats and businessmen heard speeches on 
Torres’ role as the first Latin American representative 
officially received by the U.S. Government. 

Torres yearned for a political and economic system 
including all the nations of the New World, headed by 
the United States, and destined to resist further inter- 
ference by Europe. His dream stood in sharp contrast 
to the unilateral system proposed in the Monroe Doctrine. 
For this reason Manuel Torres has been hailed in both 
the United States and in Latin America as the first 
Pan Americanist. 
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WHEN I was in the ninth grade at Bowie High School 
in El Paso, I got a job hanging up women’s coats at La 
Feria Department Store on Saturdays. It wasn’t the kind 
of a job that had much appeal for a Mexican boy or boys 
of any other nationality either. But the work wasn’t hard, 
only boring. Wearing a smock, | stood around the Ladies’ 
Wear Department all day long waiting for women cus- 
tomers to finish trying on coats so-I could hang them up. 

Having to wear a smock was worse than the work 
itself. It was an agonizing ordeal. To me it was a loath- 
some stigma of unmanly toil that made an already de- 
grading job even more so. The work itself I looked on as 
onerous and effeminate for a boy from a family of 
miners, shepherds, and ditch-diggers. But working in 
Ladies’ Wear had two compensations. Earning three dol- 
lars every Saturday was one. Being close to the Senorita 
Cecilia Rosas was the other. 

This alluring young woman, the most beautiful I had 
ever seen. more than made up for my mollycoddle labor 
and the smock that symbolized it. My chances of looking 
at her were almost limitless. And like a good Mexican 
I made the most of them. But I was only too painfully 
aware that I wasn’t the only one who thought this sales- 
lady was gorgeous. 

La Feria had water fountains on every one of its eight 
floors. But men liked best the one on the floor where Miss 
Rosas worked. So they made special trips to Ladies’ 
Wear all day long to drink water and look at her. 

Since I was only fourteen and in love for the first time. 
I looked at her more chastely than most. The way her 
romantic lashes fringed her obsidian eyes was especially 
enthralling to me. Then, too, I never tired of admiring 
her shining raven hair, her Cupid’s-bow lips, the warmth 
of her gleaming white smile. Her rich olive skin was 
almost as dark as mine. Sometimes she wore a San Juan 
rose in her hair. When she did, she looked so very lovely 
I forgot all about what La Feria was paying me to do 
and stood gaping at her instead. My admiration was 
decorous but complete. I admired her hour-glass figure 
as well as her wonderfully radiant face. 

Other men admired her too. They inspected her from 
the water fountain. Some stared at her boldly, watching 
her trimly rhythmic hips sway. Others, less frank and 
open, gazed at her swelling bosom or her shapely calves. 
Their effrontery made me indignant. I, too, looked at 
these details of Miss Rosas. But I prided myself on doing 
so more romantically, far more poetically than they did, 
with much more love than desire. 

Then, too, Miss Rosas was the friendliest as well as the 
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most beautiful saleslady in Ladies’ Wear. But the other 
salesladies, Mexican girls all, didn’t like her. She was so 
nice to them all they were hard put to it to justify their 
dislike. They couldn’t very well admit they disliked her 
because she was pretty. So they all said she was haughty 
and imperious. Their claim was partly true. Her beauty 
was Miss Rosas’ only obvious vanity. But she had still 
another. She prided herself on being more American 
than Mexican because she was born in El Paso. And she 
did her best to act, dress, and talk as Americans do. 
She hated to speak Spanish, disliked her Mexican name. 
She called herself Cecile Roses instead of Cecilia Rosas. 
This made the other salesladies smile derisively. They 
called her “La Americana” or the “Gringa from Xochi- 
milco” every time they mentioned her name. 

Looking at this beautiful girl was more important than 
money to me. It was my greatest compensation for doing 
work that I hated. She was so lovely that a glance at her 
sweetly expressive face was enough to make me forget 
my shame at wearing a smock and my dislike for my job 
with its eternal waiting around. 

Miss Rosas was an exemplary saleslady. She could be 
frivolous, serious, or demure, primly efficient too, molding 
herself to each customer’s personality. Her voice matched 
her exotically mysterious eyes. It was the richest, the 
softest | had ever heard. Her husky whisper, gentle as a 
rain breeze, was like a tender caress. Hearing it made me 
want to dream and | did. Romantic thoughts burgeoned 
up in my mind like rosy billows of hope scented with 
Miss Rosas’ perfume. 

These thoughts made me so languid at my work that 
the floor manager, Joe Apple, warned me to show some 
enthusiasm for it or else suffer the consequences. 

But my dream sapped my will to struggle, making me 
oblivious to admonitions. I had neither the desire nor 
the energy to respond to Joe Apple’s warnings. Looking 
at Miss Rosas used up so much of my energy that I had 
little left for my work. Miss Rosas was twenty, much too 
old for me, everyone said. But what everyone said didn’t 
matter. So I soldiered on the job and watched her, en- 
tranced by her beauty, her grace. While I watched | 
dreamed of being a hero, her hero. It hurt me to have 
her see me doing such menial work. But there was no 
escape from it. I needed the job to stay in school. So 
more and more, I took refuge in dreams. 

When I had watched her as much, if not more, than I 
could safely do without attracting the attention of other 
alert Mexican salesladies, | slipped out of Ladies’ Wear 
and walked up the stairs to the top floor. There I sat on 
a window ledge smoking Faro cigarettes, looking down 
at the city’s canyons, and, best of all, thinking about 
Miss Rosas and myself. 
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They say Chihuahua Mexicans are good at dreaming 
because the mountains are so gigantic and the horizons 
so vast in Mexico’s biggest state that men don’t think 
pygmy thoughts there. I was no exception. Lolling on the 
ledge, | became what I wanted to be. And what I wanted 
to be was a handsome American Miss Rosas could love 
and marry. The dreams I dreamed were imaginative 
masterpieces, or so I thought. They transcended the in- 
sipid realities of a casual relationship, making it vibrantly 
thrilling and infinitely more romantic. They transformed 
me from a colorless Mexican boy who put women’s coats 
away into the debonair American, handsome, dashing, 
and wordly, that I longed to be for her sake. For the 
first time in my life I reveled in the magic of fantasy. 
It brought happiness. Reality didn’t. 

But my window ledge reveries left me bewildered and 
shaken. They had a narcotic quality. The more thrillingly 
romantic fantasies I created the more I needed to create. 
It got so I couldn’t get enough dreaming time in Ladies’ 
Wear. My kind of dreaming demanded disciplined con- 
centration. And there was just too much hubbub, too 
much gossiping, too many coats to be put away there. 

So I spent less time in Ladies’ Wear. My flights to the 
window ledge became more recklessly frequent. Some- 
times I got tired sitting there. When I did I took the 
employees’ elevator down to the street floor and brazenly 
walked out of the store without so much as punching a 
time clock. Walking the streets quickened my imagina- 
tion, gave form and color to my thoughts. It made my 
brain glow with impossible hopes that seemed incredibly 
easy to realize. So absorbed was I| in thoughts of Miss 
Rosas and myself that | bumped into Americans, apolo- 
_gized mechanically in Spanish instead of English, and 
wandered down South El Paso Street like a somnambulist, 
without really seeing its street vendors, cafés and arcades, 
tattoo shops, and shooting galleries at all. 

But if there was confusion in these walks there was 
some serenity too. Something good did come from the 
dreams that prompted them. I found I could tramp the 
streets with a newly won tranquillity, no longer troubled 
by, or even aware of, girls in tight skirts, overflowing 
blouses, and drop-stitch stockings. My love for Miss 
Rosas was my shield against the furtive thoughts and in- 
discriminate desires that had made me so uneasy for a 
_ year or more before I met her. 

Then, too, because of her, I no longer looked at the 
pictures of voluptuous women in the Vea and Vodevil 
magazines at Zamora’s newsstand. The piquant thoughts 
Mexicans call “malos deseos” were gone from my mind. 
I no longer thought about women as I did before I fell 
in love with Miss Rosas. Instead, I thought about a 
- woman, only one. This clear-cut objective and the serenity 
that went with it made me understand something of one 
of the nicest things about love. 

I treasured the walks, the window ledge sittings, and 
the dreams that I had then. I clung to them just as long 
as I could. Drab realities closed in on me chokingly 
just as soon as I gave them up. My future was a time 
clock with an American “mister” telling me what to do 
and this I knew only too well. A career as an ice-dock 
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laborer stretched ahead of me. Better said, it dangled over 
me like a Veracruz machete. My uncle Rodolfo Avitia, 
a straw boss on the ice docks, was already training me 
for it. Every night he took me to the mile-long docks over- 
hanging the Southern Pacific freight yards. There he 
handed me tongs and made me practice tripping 300- 
pound blocks of ice so I could learn how to unload an 
entire boxcar of ice blocks myself. 

Thinking of this bleak future drove me back into my 
fantasies, made me want to prolong them forever. My 
imagination was taxed to the breaking point by the heavy 
strain I put on it. 

I thought about every word Miss Rosas had ever said 
to me, making myself believe she looked at me with 
unmistakable tenderness when she said them. When she ° 
said; “Amado, please hang up this fur coat,” I found 
special meaning in her tone. It was as though she had 
said: “Amadito, I love you.” 

When she gave these orders, I rushed into action like 
a man blazing with a desire to perform epically heroic 
feats. At such times I felt capable of putting away not 
one but a thousand fur coats, and would have done so 
joyously. 

Sometimes on the street | caught myself murmuring: 
“Cecilia linda, amorcito, | love you.” When these surges 
swept over me, I walked down empty streets so I could 
whisper; “Cecilia, te quiero con toda mi alma” as much 
as I wanted to and mumble everything else that I felt. 
And so I emptied my heart on the streets and window 
ledge while women’s coats piled up in Ladies’ Wear. 

But my absences didn’t go unnoticed. Once an execu- 
tive-looking man, portly, gray, and efficiently brusque, 
confronted me while I sat on the window ledge with a 
Faro cigarette pasted to my lips, a cloud of tobacco smoke 
hanging over my head, and many perfumed dreams in- 
side it. 

He had a no-nonsense approach that went well with 
his austere mien. He asked me what my name was, 
jotted down my work number, and went off to make a 
report on what he called sordid malingering. 

Other reports followed his. Gruff warnings, stern ad- 
monitions, and blustery tirades developed from them. 
They came from both major and minor executives. These 
I was already inured to. They didn’t matter anyway. 
My condition was far too advanced, already much too 
complex to be cleared up by mere lectures, fatherly or 
otherwise. All the threats and rebukes in the world 
couldn’t have made me give up my window ledge 
reveries or kept me from roaming city streets with 
Cecilia Rosas’ name on my lips like a prayer. 

The reports merely made me more cunning, more 
doggedly determined to “city-slick” La Feria out of work 
hours I owed it. The net result was that I timed my 
absences more precisely and contrived better lies to ex- 
plain them. Sometimes I went to the men’s room and 
looked at myself in the mirror for as long as ten minutes 
at a time. Such self-studies filled me with gloom. The 
mirror reflected an ordinary Mexican face, more homely 
than comely. Only my hair gave me hope. It was thick 
and wavy, deserving a better face to go with it. So I did 
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the best I could with what I had, and combed it over 
my temples in ringlets just like the poets back in my 
hometown of Parral, Chihuahua, used to do. 

My inefficiency, my dreams, my general jassitude could 
have gone on indefinitely, it seemed. My life at the store 
wavered between bright hope and leaden despair, un- 
relieved by Miss Rosas’ acceptance or rejection of me. 
Then one day something happened that almost made my 
over-strained heart stop beating. 

It happened on the day Miss Rosas stood behind me 
while I put a fur coat away. Her heady perfume, the 
fragrance of her warm healthy body, made me feel faint. 
She was so close to me | thought about putting my hands 
around her lissome waist and hugging her as hard as | 
could. But thoughts of subsequent disgrace deterred me, 
so, instead of hugging her I smiled wanly and asked her 
how she was feeling, in Spanish. 

“Amado, speak English,” she told me. “And pronounce 
the words slowly and carefully so you won’t sound like 
a country Mexican.” 

Then she looked at me in a way that made me the 
happiest employee who ever punched La Feria’s time 
clock. 

“Amadito,” she whispered the way I had always 
dreamed she would. 

“Yes, senorita Cecilia,” I said expectantly. 

Her smile was warmly intimate. “Amadito, when are 
you going to take me to the movies?” she asked. 

Other salesladies watched us, all smiling. They made 
me so nervous I couldn’t answer. 

“Amadito, you haven’t answered me,” Miss Rosas said 
teasingly. “Either you’re as bashful as a village sweet- 
heart or else you don’t like me at all.” 

In voluble Spanish, I quickly assured her the latter 
wasn’t the case. I was just getting ready to say “Seforita 
Cecilia, I more than like you, I love you” when she 
frowned and told me to speak English. So I slowed down 
and tried to smooth out my ruffled thoughts. 

“Senorita Cecilia,” I said, “I’d love to take you to the 
movies any time.” 


Miss Rosas smiled and patted my cheek. “Will you buy 
me candy and popcorn?” she said. 

I nodded, putting my hand against the imprint her 
warm palm had left on my face. 

“And hold my hand?” 

I said yes so enthusiastically it made her laugh. Other 
salesladies laughed too. Dazed and numb with happiness, 
I watched Miss Rosas walk away. How proud and con- 
fident she was, how wholesomely clean and feminine. 
Other salesladies were looking at me and laughing. 

Miss Sandoval came over to me. “Ay papacito,” she 
said. “With women you’re the divine tortilla.” 

Miss de la Rosa came over too. “When you take the 
Americana to the movies, remember not to speak Chris- 
tian,” she said. “And be sure you wear the pants that 
don’t have any patches in them.” 

What they said made me blush and wonder how they 
knew what we had been talking about. Miss Arroyo came 
over to join them. So did Miss Torres. 

“Amado, remember women are weak and men aren’t 
made of sweet bread,” Miss Arroyo said. 

This embarrassed me but it wasn’t altogether un- 
pleasant. 

Miss Sandoval winked at Miss de la Rosa, then looked 
back at me. 

“Don’t go too fast with the Americana, Amado,” she 
said. “Remember the procession is long and the candles 
are small.” 

They laughed and slapped me on the back. They all 
wanted to know when I was going to take Miss Rosas to 
the movies. “She didn’t say,” I blurted out without 
thinking. 

This brought another burst of laughter. It drove me 
back up to the window ledge where I got out my package 
of Faros and thought about the wonderful thing that had 
happened. But I was too nervous to stay there. So I went 
to the men’s room and looked at myself in the mirror 
again, wondering why Miss Rosas liked me so well. 
The mirror made it brutally clear that my looks hadn’t 
influenced her. So it must have been something else, 
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perhaps character. But that didn’t seem likely, either. 

Joe Apple had told me I didn’t have much of that. And 

other store officials had bulwarked his opinion. Still, | 

had seen homely men walking the streets of El Paso’s 

Little Chihuahua quarter with beautiful Mexican women 
_ and no one could explain that either. Anyway it was time 
_ for another walk. So I took one. 

This time I trudged through Little Chihuahua, where 

- both Miss Rosas and I lived. Little Chihuahua looked 
different to me that day. It was a broken-down Mexican 
quarter honeycombed with tenements, Mexican groceries, 
herb shops, cafés and spindly salt cedar trees, with howl- 
ing children running in its streets and old Mexican 
revolutionaries sunning themselves on its curbs like 
iguanas. But on that clear frosty day it was the world’s 
most romantic place because Cecilia Rosas lived there. 

While walking, I reasoned that Miss Rosas might want 
- to go dancing after the movies. So I went to Professor 
_ Toribio Ortega’s dance studio and made arrangements 

to take my first lesson. Some neighborhood boys saw me 

when I came out. They bawled “Mariquita” and made 
_ flutteringly effeminate emotions, all vulgar if not obscene. 

It didn’t matter. On my lunch hour I went back and took 

my first lesson anyway. Professor Ortega danced with 

me. Softened by weeks of dreaming, I went limp in his 
_ arms imagining he was Miss Rosas. 

The rest of the day was the same as many others 
before it. As usual I spent most of it stealing glances at 
Miss Rosas and slipping up to the window ledge. She 

_ looked busy, efficient, not like a woman in love. Her many 

_ other admirers trooped to the water fountain to look at 
the way her black silk dress fitted her curves. Their 

_ profane admiration made me scowl even more than | 
usually did at such times. 
When the day’s work was done, I plodded home from 
the store just as dreamily as I had gone to it. Since | 
had no one else to confide in, I invited my oldest sister 
Dulce Nombre de Maria to go to the movies with me. 

They were showing Jorge Negrete and Maria Félix in 
El Rapto at the Colén theater. It was a romantic movie. 
just the kind I wanted to see. 

After it was over, I bought Dulce Nombre churros and 
_ hot champurrado at the Golden Taco Café. And I told 
_ my sister all about what had happened to me. She looked 
_ at me thoughtfully, then combed my hair back with her 

fingertips, as though trying to soothe me. “Manito,” she 
said, softly, “I wouldn’t. . . .” Then she looked away 
_ and shrugged her shoulders. 

On Monday I borrowed three dollars from my uncle 
Rodolfo without telling him what it was for. Miss Rosas 
hadn’t told me what night she wanted me to take her to 
the movies. But the way she had looked at me made me 
think that almost any night would do. So I decided on 
Friday. Waiting for it to come was hard. But I had to 


_ stand to get the Alma Nortefia songbook. Poring through 
it for the most romantic song I could find, I decided on 
“La Cecilia.” 

All week long I practiced singing it on my way to 
school and in the shower after basketball practice with 
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the Little Chihuahua Tigers at Sacred Heart gym. But, 
except for singing this song, I tried not to speak Spanish 
at all. At home I made my mother mad by saying “Please 
pass the sugar” in English. 

My mother looked at me as though she couldn’t believe 
what she had heard. Since my uncle Rodolfo couldn’t say 
anything more than “hello” and “good-by” in English, he 
couldn’t tell her what I had said. So my sister Consuelo 
did. 

“May the Dark Virgin with the benign look make this 
boy well enough to speak Christian again,” my mother 
whispered. 

This I refused to do. I went on speaking English even 
though my mother and uncle didn’t understand it. This 
shocked my sisters as well. When they asked me to ex- 
plain my behavior, I parroted Miss Rosas, saying “We’re 
living in the United States now.” 

My rebellion against being a Mexican created an up- 
roar. Such conduct was unorthodox, if not scandalous, 
in a neighborhood where names like Burciaga, Rodriguez, 
and Castillo predominated. But it wasn’t only the Spanish 
language that I lashed out against. 

“Mother, why do we always have to eat sopa, frijoles 
refritos, mondongo, and pozole?” I complained. “Can’t 
we ever eat roast beef or ham and eggs like Americans 
do?” 

My mother didn’t speak to me for two days after that. 
My uncle Rodolfo grimaced and mumbled something 
about renegade Mexicans who want to eat ham and eggs 
even though the Montes Packing Company turned out the 
best chorizo this side of Toluca. My sister Consuelo 
giggled and called me a Rio Grande Irishman, an Ameri- 
can “mister,” a gringo, and a bolillo. Dulce Nombre 
looked at me worriedly. 

Life at home was almost intolerable. Cruel jokes and 
mocking laughter made it so. I moped around looking 
as sad as a day without bread. My sister Consuelo sug- 
gested I go to the courthouse and change my name to 
Beloved Wall which is English for Amado Muro. My 
mother didn’t agree. “If God had meant for Amadito to 
be an American he would have given him a name like 
Smeeth or Jonesy,” she said. 

My family was unsympathetic. With a family like mine 
how could I ever hope to become an American and win 
Miss Rosas? 

Friday came at last. I put on my only suit, slicked 
my hair down with liquid vaseline and doused myself 
with Dulce Nombre’s perfume. 

“Amado’s going to serenade that pretty girl everyone 
calls la Americana,” my sister Consuelo told my mother 
and uncle when I sat down to eat. “Then he’s going to 
take her to the movies.” 

This made my uncle laugh and my mother scowl. 

“Qué pantalones tiene (What nerve that boy’s got),” 
my uncle said. “To serenade a twenty-year-old woman.” 

“La Americana,” my mother said derisively. “That 
one’s as Mexican as pulque cured with celery.” 

They made me so nervous I forgot to take off my cap 
when I sat down to eat. 

“Amado, take off your cap,” my mother said. “You're 
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not in La Lagunilla market.” 

My uncle frowned. “All this boy thinks about is kiss- 
ing girls,” he said gruffly. 

“But my boy’s never kissed one,” my mother said 
proudly. 

My sister Consuelo laughed. “That’s because they 
won't let him,” she said. 

This wasn’t true. But I couldn’t say so in front of 
my mother. I had already kissed Emalina Uribe from 
Porfirio Diaz Street not once but twice. Both times I’d 
kissed her in a darkened doorway less than a block from 
her home. But the kisses were over so soon we hardly 
had time to enjoy them. This was because Ema was afraid 
her big brother, the husky one nicknamed Toro, would 
see us. But if we'd had more time it would have been 
better, I knew. 

Along about six o’clock the three musicians who called 
themselves the Mariachis of Tecalitlan came by and 
whistled for me, just as they had said they would do. 
They never looked better than they did on that night. 
They had on black and silver charro uniforms and big 
black Zapata sombreros. 

My mother shook her head when she saw them. 
“Son, who ever heard of serenading a girl at six o’clock 
in the evening,” she said. “When your father had the 
mariachis sing for me it was always at two o'clock in 
the morning—the only proper time for a six-song sere- 
nade.” 

But I got out my Ramirez guitar anyway. I put on my 
cap and rushed out to give the mariachis the money my 
uncle Rodolfo had loaned me without even kissing my 
mother’s hand or waiting for her to bless me. Then we 
headed for Miss Rosas’ home. Some boys and girls | 
knew were out in the street. This made me uncomfortable. 
They looked at me wonderingly as I led the mariachi 
band to Miss Rosas’ home. 

A block away from Miss Rosas’ home I could see her 
father, a grizzled veteran who fought for Pancho Villa, 
sitting on the curb reading the Juarez newspaper El 
Fronterizo. The sight of him made me slow down for a 
moment. But I got back in stride when I saw Miss Rosas 
herself. 

She smiled and waved at me. “Hello Amadito,” she 
said. 

“Hello Senorita Cecilia,” I said. 5 

She looked at the mariachis, then back at me. 

“Ay, Amado, you’re going to serenade your girl,” she 
said. I didn’t reply right away. Then just when I was 
getting ready to say “Sefiorita Cecilia, | came to sere- 
nade you” I saw the American man sitting in the sports 
roadster at the curb. 

Miss Rosas turned to him. “I'll be right there, Johnny,” 
she said. 

She patted my cheek. “I’ve got to run now, Amado,” 
she said. “Have a real nice time, darling.” 

I looked at her silken legs as she got into the car. 
Everything had happened so fast 1 was dazed. Broken 
dreams made my head spin. The contrast between myself 
and the poised American in the sports roadster was so 
cruel it made me wince. She was happy with him. That 


was obvious. She was smiling and laughing, looking for- 
ward to a good time. Why had she asked me to take her 
to the movies if she already had a boy friend? Then I 
remembered how the other salesladies had laughed, how 
I had wondered why they were laughing when they 
couldn’t even hear what we were saying. And I realized 
it had all been a joke, everyone had known it but me. 
Neither Miss Rosas nor the other salesladies had ever 
dreamed I would think she was serious about wanting 
me to take her to the movies. 

The American and Miss Rosas drove off. Gloomy 
thoughts oppressed me. They made me want to cry. To 
get rid of them I thought about going to one of the “bad 
death” cantinas in Juarez where tequila starts fights and 
knives finish them. One of the cantinas where the panders 
Mexicans call “burros” stand outside, shouting “It’s just 
like Paris, only not so many people,” was where I wanted 
to go. There I could forget her in Jalisco state style with 
mariachis, tequila, and night-life women. Then I re- 
membered I was so young that night-life women would 
shun me and bartenders wouldn’t serve me tequila. 

So I thought some more. Emalina Uribe was the only 
other alternative. If we went over to Porfirio Diaz Street 
and serenaded her I could go back to being a Mexican 
again. She was just as Mexican as I was, Mexican as 
chicharrones. I thought about smiling, freckle-faced Ema. 

Ema wasn’t like the Americana at all. She wore wash 
dresses that fitted loosely and even ate the melcocha 
candies Mexicans like so well on the street. On Sundays 
she wore a Zamora shawl to church and her mother 
wouldn’t let her use lipstick or put on high heels. 

But with a brother like Toro who didn’t like me any- 
way, such a serenade might be more dangerous than 
romantic. Besides that, my faith in my looks, my charac- 
ter, or whatever it was that made women fall in love with 
men, was so undermined I| could already picture her 
getting into a car with a handsome American just as Miss 
Rosas had done. 

The Mariachis of Tecalitlan were getting impatient. 
They had been paid to sing six songs and they wanted to 
sing them. But they were all sympathetic. None of them 
laughed at me. 

“Amado, don’t look sad as I did the day I learned I’d 
never be a millionaire,” the mariachi captain said, put- 
ting his arm around me. “If not that girl, then another.” 

But without Miss Rosas there was no one we could 
sing La Cecilia to. The street seemed bleak and empty 
now that she was gone. And I didn’t want to serenade 
Ema Uribe even though she hadn’t been faithless as Miss 
Rosas had been. It was true she hadn’t been faithless, but 
only lack of opportunity would keep her from getting into 
a car with an American, I reasoned cynically. 

Just about then Miss Rosas’ father looked up from his 
newspaper. He asked the mariachis if they knew how to 
sing “Cananea Jail.” They told him they did. Then they 
looked at me. I thought it over for a moment. Then I 
nodded and started strumming the bass strings of my 
guitar. What had happened made it only too plain I 
could never trust Miss Rosas again. So we serenaded her 


father instead. Ge 
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_ The contemporary painting of Bolivia, land of moun- 
tains and mines, follows two main trends. One empha- 
sizes the life of the mine workers, a unique synthesis of 
a rich Indian cultural heritage with the harsh realities 
of the miner’s life everywhere. 

Alfredo da Silva follows the second trend—nonobjec- 
tive. He paints states of being, stress and calm, mass and 
transparency, rather than interpreting the lives of people. 
His colors are subtle, blended extensively with greys and 
greens, often earthy, often sparingly used. In some paint- 
ings, the understatement gives way to a crescendo of 
intense, thick color—carmine, magenta, enameled gold. 
His forms and compositions are reminiscent of his native 
Andean rock: mineral shapes, slabs of stone, the stony 
bed of a clear stream, or the massive masonry of ancient 
Tiahuanaco. 

The twenty-one paintings the artist recently exhibited 
at the Pan American Union were all done in oil on paper. 
Most frequently in these, Silva chose to place his main 
forms against a background of thin color so lightly 
washed on the paper it might have been watercolor. 

Silva was born in the colonial mining town of Potosi. 
His work has previously been shown in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay, and it is included in 
private collections in France, Lebanon, the United States, 
and various countries of Latin America. In 1959 he won 
the highest distinction for a foreign artist at the Na- 
tional Salon in Buenos Aires, where he is now living.— 
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Modern equipment aids handling of mahogany logs near Ucayali River. They will be floated downstream during rainy season 


EMILIO DELBOY 


Tue Brazilian Euclydes da Cunha was correct when he 
said that the last page of Genesis remained still to be 
written in the Amazon region. Until now the South 
American jungle, generally misunderstood and even mis- 
represented, has not revealed all its treasures. Apart from 
its mysteries and secrets, much remains to be discussed. 
Beautiful theses and ancient folios have been printed, 
but they haven’t given us a road map to the future. 
José Eustasio Rivera, in his fine novel La Vordgine, 
reveals a passionate, barbaric atmosphere; and José 
Maria Ferreira de Castro, more specifically but in the 
same general tone, masterfully described a pathetic sec- 
tion of the tropics. Several equally distinguished writers, 
such as the Peruvians Ventura Garcia Calderén, Ciro 
Alegria, Arturo D. Hernandez, César Lequerica, Burga 
Freitas, and Francisco Izquierdo Rios have also made 
valuable contributions. The rubber collector, the witch, 
the head hunter and other jungle people have gradually 


Emitio DeLsoy of Peru is a newspaperman and explorer as well 
as a writer. He has been on the staffs of Lima newspapers and 
international news services and contributed to newspapers in 
Argentina and Brazil. One of his jungle books has been translated 
into English: Some Notes on the Peruvian Jungle. 


been incorporated into the jungle novel. But life in the 
Amazon labyrinth is so changing that those characters 
have already given way to more current ones. The 
gatherer of Brazil nuts, the lumberman, the weaver of 
fibers, the gold prospector, and even the oilman are 
the subjects now. Around these characters swirls a new 
world, dazzling and promising, not only in literature 
but in the practical-minded struggle of business. It will 
be the captains of other industries who will mold the 
future of these vast forests. 

Among the plant species in that jungle, the mahogany 
tree is one that is the basis of one of the oldest and most 
profitable trades in the world. Mahogany is one of the 
few jungle products, perhaps the only one, whose dealers 
need not fear a disastrous price collapse. It is the queen 
of fine woods. It has the best qualities of its jungle sisters 
with the least of their defects. It has been known since 
the days of the discovery of America, but has not be- 
come outmoded. Nor has it been transplanted artificially 
from its habitat. Foreign countries are anxious to acquire 
it. Mahogany is a bridge between the past and the present 
that will extend on into the future. But while this may 
be true in the rest of the world, Peru, the largest South 
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American producer, takes little advantage of the wood. 


The Peruvian output is exported to the United States via 
the Amazon, and most of the mahogany used in Peru has 
been imported from Central America. Mexico, British 
Honduras, and Nicaragua are leading world producers. 
Now some from the eastern Peruvian forests is finding its 
way to the coast. 

Gone are the happy days of our colonial period when 
this wood was a precious, irreplaceable material in the 
expert hands of builders. The tradition is disappearing. 

True mahogany is found only in certain tropical 
regions of America, while species that closely resemble it 
are found in West Africa and the Philippines. It occurs 
as scattered individual trees in mixed forests, in the 
southern part of the Florida peninsula and the greater 
Antilles, and from Yucatan in Mexico through Central 
America to Costa Rica, in the valleys of the Magdalena 
River in Colombia and the Orinoco River in Venezuela, 
and in certain regions of Peru and Boliva as well as 
along the upper Amazon tributaries in Brazil. 

In Peru it is found abundantly along the Amazon, from 
the confluence with the Yavari River to the Huallaga; 
along the Ucayali and nearly all its tributaries; around 
the headwaters of the Yurtia and Puris; and above all 
in the Madre de Dios zone, where the largest reserves 
are located. 

Although mahogany must have been used almost im- 
mediately after the discovery of America in 1492, it be- 
came common only when the conquest was well advanced. 
During that period it went under a variety of names. 
Proof of its early use is the rough mahogany cross in the 
Cathedral of Ciudad Trujillo, which bears this legend: 
“This is the first Christian sign, planted in the center of 
the earth, to mark the initiation of this magnificent 
temple in the year 1514.” This cathedral, the first in the 
Antilles, was finished in 1540. Mahogany was also used 
in building the ships of the Spanish armada. It is claimed 
that Sir Walter Raleigh brought it to England in 1588, 
although it may be supposed that the Englishmen were 
already familiar with it from captured Spanish vessels. 

A colonial history of New York reported that “in 
October, 1565, a galleon loaded with mahogany, cinna- 
mon, and copper was captured.” And the London Gazette 
of February 22, 1702, carried a notice that the booty of 
the small galleon Maria, consisting of mahogany and 
lumber from Nicaragua, and that of the galleon Tauro, 
made up of cacao, mahogany, and ebony would be put 
on sale on Wednesday, March 3, at 9 a.m. in Salters Hall. 
George N. Lamb, recognized as an authority in the field, 
says that the first use of mahogany in Europe was in the 
construction of the Escorial, begun by Phillip II in 
1563 and finished in 1584. In 1580 it was used in Not- 
tingham Castle in England. Ogilby, in his book America, 
published in 1671, used the word mahogany for the first 
time. It is said to be an Anglicism, or an adaptation of a 
Hispanicism, of a West Indian word. Previously, the 
product had been referred to by its Spanish name (from 
the Carib) of caoba. 

But the eighteenth century, and the first quarter of 
the nineteenth, is the period that might be called mahog- 


= Mahogany trees, one or two to the acre, 
are scattered in middle of jungle 
areas like this in Peru and Brazil 


any’s age. During that time it not 
to be used in naval, religious, and civil architecture, 
but its use was extended and perfected in furniture 
making. It became widespread in the Georgian era in 
England, with masters like Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
the Adams brothers, Duncan Phyfe, Savery, and many 
others, as it was in France during the reigns of the Louis. 
The lines of this period gave way to the Empire or classic 
style, which in turn merged into the Victorian. The 
precious wood gleamed from its pinnacle. It immortalized 
magnificent works of art. It decorated European courts 
and palaces, and in America it outlived the decline of 
colonialism. Napoleon signed the documents abdicating 
his throne in 1814 on a mahogany desk of the purest 
Empire style. That same year the mahogany tables in the 
White House were destroyed when it was burned by the 
British. Jefferson wrote the U.S. Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776 on a mahogany desk, and Madison 
later drafted the Constitution of the United States on one 
also. 

A chronicle of mahogany’s distinguished contributions 
to building and to art in Peru would be a long one, 
especially the part covering the colonial period. We may 
cite nearly all of the old churches in Lima, whose altars, 
pulpits, retables, choir lofts, pews, and balustrades used 
mahogany with dedication. Excellent examples are to be 
seen in the Cathedral and the churches of San Francisco, 
Santo Domingo, La Merced, and San Marcelo, and in 
the Pantheon of the Founding Fathers in the church of 
San Carlos. Other superb mahogany jewels are the altar 
and pulpit of the church of suburban Magdalena Vieja 
and the pulpit of the church of San Blas in Cuzco. 
Similar treasures are the Torre Tagle Palace, recently 
very skillfully restored; the Aliaga house; the balconies 
of the Oquendo and Pilatos mansions in Lima, “fine 
furniture built out into the street,” as the architect 
Héctor Velarde has said; and the ceilings, bannisters, 
and chapel of the Quinta de Presa. In Lima also is a 
mahogany desk that belonged to San Martin. 

Botanical identification of the mahogany tree ( Swie- 
tenia macrophylla) or dguano, as it is called in the 
Peruvian Amazon, is based primarily on its blossoms, 
fruits, and seeds, paying less attention to the wood, bark, 
or leaves. This is important because there are varieties 
that look like it although they are totally unrelated, 
and the same thing is true of finished products made 
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from them. Both the three American species of Swietenia, 
or true mahogany, and three inferior species belonging 
to the genus Khaya, called African mahogany, are part 
of the Meliaceae family. Swietenia was named after Baron 
Gerard Von Swieten, Leyden botanist and physicist. 
In general appearance, mahogany is hard, compact. 
and shiny. The wood shows a very small percentage of 
radial and horizontal contraction. Walnut and white oak, 
for example, after drying will shrink 50 and 93 per cent, 
respectively, more than mahogany. Mahogany’s superior 
qualities are its durability; straight, fine texture; fine, 
even grain; resistance to compression; hardness, despite 
lightness; and resistance to shock. All this in addition 
to its beautiful appearance. 
There are several types of wood that look like mahog- 
any and are offered as the genuine thing or as substi- 


- tutes, but none can come close to it. These are camou- 


— flaged with varnishes and fillers; the real mahogany 
doesn’t need them. Among these woods are a false ma- 
hogany from the Philippines, the Padauk; the Luan; the 
almond tree; and even crab wood and a type of cedar. 
In Peru there are two varieties of mahogany, light and 
reddish brown. The latter is more in demand. Perhaps 
there is one wood in the Amazon basin that is superior 
to mahogany. That is the palo de sangre (blood wood. 
a member of the mulberry family), which is much 


harder and scarcer. 

It is difficult even for experts to identify mahogany 
wood at first glance, unless it has just been cut so that 
its peculiar salmon color and fragrance give it away. 

_ At times, one has to resort to a magnifying glass or even 


a microscope. However, it does have characteristic fea- 
tures, principally its pores, fibers, grain, patterns, and 
veins. The pores are minute dots like light shiny pin- 
pricks. The fiber is very compact and does not chip. 
The veining and grain vary widely. Cross sections and 
diagonal cuts reveal other characteristic markings. 
_ All the mahogany that is produced, regardless of variety, 
is absorbed by the market. No good mahogany is re- 
fused. But even among the lumber cut by the same tribe 
or family, some is more highly valued than the rest. 
because of its unusual grain. Nowadays these exceptional 
trees are peeled down to a millimeter thickness for 
veneer, the manufacture of which is a relatively new 
industry in South America. 
The Mahogany Association of Chicago has classified 
more than twenty of these patterns, according to the 
appearance of the polished surface: stripe, mottle, bee’s 
_wing, blister, fiddleback, and so on. This strange nomen- 
_ clature shows mahogany’s capricious variety. No other 
_ wood is so varied in configuration. Very rare specimens, 
impossible to duplicate, are found, and they are usually 


* kept as curiosities. 


In the Amazon forest is a gigantic vegetal parasite. 


a kind of liana, that imprisons the mahogany tree with 


its tentacles and trunks, twisting its fibers and causing 
the strange and beautiful patterns that will be revealed 
later in the board, when they are sawed and planed. 

The uses for the product seem endless. A single U.S. 
factory, devoted exclusively to making tables, uses more 


than two million board feet of mahogany each year. 
Almost all of it comes from Peru. It is used for office 
furniture, show cases, ceilings, parquet or ordinary 
flooring, and de luxe inlaid cabinet work. Most of all, 
it is used in fine cabinetmaking, for pianos, museum 
cases, grandfather clocks, cases for precision instruments. 
radios, television sets, and so on. 

The Supreme Court and Senate Chamber in Washing- 
ton and Radio City Music Hall in New York are 
decorated with mahogany. Until less than a quarter cen- 
tury ago it was used for airplane propellers. In naval 
engineering it has not been replaced, and even less so in 
millionaires’ yachts and the salons of modern trans- 
atlantic liners. 

One expert on the subject wrote: “Mahogany has im- 
portant invaluable qualities of flotability, hardness, slow 
combustion, lack of shrinkage, and resistance to rot. 
It even appears immune to the action of some acids. 
It resists all change of temperature; it doesn’t shrink 
when submitted to excessive heat; and it does not ex- 
pand when saturated with water. It can be worked and 
curved easily without its fibers breaking, and it does not 
corrode when in contact with any metal.” Need we say 
more? 

There is a new application for mahogany—and 
probably many others I have not heard about. It in- 
volves a procedure similar to that of the pantograph. 
To make a form for some shape such as an automobile 
radiator, for example, you make a plaster mold the size 
of the original desired, and the necessary corrections are 
made on this. Once it is approved, it is copied in ma- 
hogany. Sometimes this means using huge pieces. Then 
another machine, with great precision, transfers the 
planes and surfaces of the molded wood to a block of 
steel, which is actually the die. This is then used in a 
stamping press to mass-produce the objects desired. 
There are mahogany models that have served for 
thousands of molds and are still intact. 

Unfortunately, we take little advantage of mahogan\ 
today in South America; especially the Amazon variety. 
which is excellent and is mostly exported. It is often 
displaced by cedar, which floats better and is easier to 
work with. That is why it is preferred by the woods- 
men who depend on the swollen streams and rivers to 
float their product down to the river ports from whence 
it will be shipped to the United States. 

But, in spite of competition from cedar and several 
other woods, mahogany is much sought after and. as we 
have seen, today as in the past, it is often considered 
irreplaceable. Recently, it has faced competition from 
African production. But, even so, it is so useful that 
it can be employed in certain elementary machines. !t 
is used to advantage in mills, sugar mills, and vats in 
the jungle interior where everything possible must be 
made on the spot. We may infer that because of its 
properties and its value mahogany is one of the woods 
that come closest to taking the place of metal for some 
purposes. We are indeed fortunate to have it in our 
America, from the equator to the tropics, in at least half 
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J MOUNTA INS OF MYS 


MAN, LAND, AND 


FERNANDO DIEZ DE MEDINA 


THE CORDILLERA OF THE ANDES dominates the South 
American continent, crosses seven countries, and gives 
form and color to large areas. But the Bolivian Andean 
region best typifies the natural setting and the social 
process of these mountain cultures that have created a 
way of life, up there on the high, cold plateaus, that is 
vertical, telluric, and agricultural, and that reveals a wise 
understanding of the environment that sustains them. A 
certain philosophy of life and a world view that set the 
inhabitants apart. 

The Andean quality—of landscape or man—is thus 
intransferable. And in Bolivia the mountain plateau and 
the man who lives on it bear the characteristics of the 


Fernanpno Diez pe Mepina, Bolivian author, journalist, and edu- 
cator, has published eighteen books of essays, poetry, and stories, 
and some of his works have been widely translated. He has twice 
served as his country’s Minister of Education. 


Andes in intensified form, for two simple reasons. One is 
orographic: in our country the cordillera and the high 
plateaus are serious and sad, they accentuate the struggle 
with the land; the other is demographic: we are the only 
nation the largest part of whose population and produc- 
tivity is found in the mountainous zone. 

The Bolivian Andean region, known also as the alti- 
plano or the Andean plateau, covers an area of nearly 
40,000 square miles, at an average altitude of 11,800 feet 
above sea level. It possesses the most beautiful snow- 
capped peaks in America, a tremendous variety of 
minerals, and lakes and waterfalls with a hydroelectric 
potential that could be used to irrigate its vast level agri- 
cultural lands. Situated in the heart of South America, it 
is a strategic territory between the basins of the Amazon 
and River Plate systems and the Pacific Ocean, on the 
other side of the mountain wall. 


Mt. Illimani majestically dominates bleak, rugged terrain of Bolivian Andes 
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Neither history nor politics has yet understood what 

the Bolivian plateau represents. Time will reveal it. 
+ 

Lofty, bare, the plain overpowers you by its strong 
architecture: mountain, sky, plateau. These three elements 
are linked in an inner and indestructible unity. Somber, 
virile, they have the severity of a Doric temple. 

Those who have not lived with the natural economy of 
this landscape will be overcome with the monotony of it. 
That purest of blues, which bends over the horizon and 
makes you happy at first glance, is disturbing to the 
traveler who is morose and loses himself in its depth. 
Intense, profound, it is like a quiet sea. But after one 
has looked at it a long time, a sensation of terrifying 
_ infinitude descends from above. The cobalt is transformed 
into sapphire, the sapphire deepens into jet; and the sky, 


; _ darkling with profundity, oppresses the observer. Quiet, 


silent mountains tire the horizon. The plateau-like paramo 
is seen as immense desolation: dry, empty, desert, 
_ solitary. There are just a few secondary touches—a group 
of Indian huts, some splotches of trees, colorful bands of 


crops. 
This is what gave origin to the legend of the sad people 


of the Bolivian highlands: to go with this stern, elemental 


environment, with an economy bordering on poverty, it 
was supposed that there must be sullen, melancholy 
inhabitants. This is a double falsehood: there is neither 
such poverty nor such sadness. Only seriousness, concen- 
tration. The land and the people appear in earthy honesty, 
true, free of all artifice. Few people or places elsewhere 
achieve the monotheistic beauty of this landscape and the 
natural concentration of these inhabitants. 

With this vast mass of ochre, black, violet, gray, and 
purple tapestries, the eye soon learns the hidden variety 
of this physical environment. It is a stretched, broad land 
that puts everything into relation with its dominating 
power. Somber, stern, solitary. But this land is many- 
sided, diverse; nothing more is needed. A living, animate 
_ cosmos humanizes the scene. The plain is scarred with 

paths; the silver of rivers is missing. But the Indians’ 
huts are everywhere the same. Little towns, villages, 
hamlets. Gentle hills, smooth depressions, puddles that 
_ sparkle in the sun. Crops break the monotony of the soil. 
Eucalyptus and wild olive trees touch the landscape with 
dark green. White patches of cattle lend their note of 
brightness. The soil is hard, rocky, alkaline, and the wild 
grass grows freely. This landscape, seen all at once, seems 
_ saturated with solitude and sorrow. When you live with 
it and observe it in detail, it is full of visual stimulation. 

Every being, every thing proclaims its form with cer- 
‘tainty. 

Does the human being look microscopic? Yes. He 
drowns in such immensity. If we think of the man in his 
surroundings, it is the minuscule moving within the 
colossal. If we notice the sense of isolation in the land- 
scape, it is the land as the ancients saw it: solid, in the 
middle of the world, withdrawn into itself. It is strong, 
crude, overwhelming. Manly austerity. And when we 
walk through these high, mysterious lands, you could 
say that we are passing by a giant who is sleeping the 


sleep of the ages. ee ce 

The plateau brings things close, renews them, enlivens 
them in extraordinary luminosity that makes them more 
accessible. Whence comes this lucid clarity that dominates 
your mind when you look at the Andes? You could say 
that the light shines more intensely, the sky is deeper, the 
air more transparent. It is a crystal kingdom, where every 
profile becomes vibrant, every mass decisive. There is a 
structural rigidity in the line of the altiplano. The twin- 
kling of the distant snow-capped peaks is scattered in the 
depth of the telluric setting. The brotherhood of soil and 
man becomes more profound. And the man, like the soil, 
is purified under this crystal bell that distance tinges with 
blue. 

Why does the Indian seem out of place to us in the city 
and completely natural and fitting on the high plains? 
To be an Indian is, precisely, to understand the earth, to 
harmonize with it. Therefore, we people of the Andes, 
although we may not be Indian by blood, are native in 
spirit and way of thinking; we are anchored in the earth 
like happy trees. And in it we shall be fruitful or we shall 
be frustrated, because the child of his land is also the 
father of his destiny. 

So many civilizations passed through the Andean 
pleateau that the most recent have wiped out the traces of 
the first ones. Only some of them are remembered today. 

The Antis, a legendary race who gave their name to 
the mountains, strode these lands. Then there were the 
people of Tiahuanaco, the builders of a city-sanctuary 
whose mystery has still not been revealed. The Collas or 
Aymaras founded an agrarian-military culture, with a 
language and a style of their own, and were the masters 
of the mountain in its changeless power. In the hour of 
their decadence they were conquered by the Quechuas or 
Incas, whose history is well enough known because it was 
they who suffered the impact of the Spanish Conquest. 
From the beginning of the sixteenth century to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth, the Spaniards ruled—three hun- 
dred years of colonialism. And from 1825 to now, the 


“The Friar,” monolith carved in Andean lava, is at Tiahuanaco, site 
of elaborate pre-Inca culture on Lake Titicaca 
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La Paz, world’s highest capital city, is built in a depression 11,900 feet above sea level 


young Republic of Bolivia has embraced the nearly 
40,000 square miles of the altiplano in the departments of 
La Paz, Oruro, and Potosi and the nearly 350,000 square 
miles of valleys and plains in Chuquisaca, Cochabamba, 
larija, Santa Cruz, Beni, and Pando. 

People live perfectly well at 13,000 feet and sometimes 
vork at over 15,000 in the mines. Soroche, or altitude 
sickness, is just a process of physiological adaptation to 
he environment, and you soon get over it. 

What is this Andean man like, whom we shall call 
‘Colla” to distinguish him from the “Quechua” of the 
valleys and the “Easterner” of the plains? 

Reserve is the hallmark of the mountain man. 
“nigmatic, changeable, he acts with rough intuition. It 
s hard to perceive the intricate, uneven, most delicate 
veave of the Andean soul. Because the Colla is open and 
uspicious at the same time. He undertakes the most 
lifficult tasks and refuses to do the simplest. All his 
ctions are marked by loyalty: when he gives himself. 
ie gives himself without reservation, when he is distrust- 
ul, his indifference is absolute. He has the aggressive 
frankness of the mountains and the silent disdain of 
inknown voids. 

Here psychology marches side by side with geology. 
uike the landscape that is rich with the marks of erosion 
ind topographical accidents, the inhabitant has an equally 
varied, moving, contrasting inner world. He lives at a 
lramatic tempo. 

Then how do people live, for example, in La Paz, the 
lighest capital in the world? 

Between rocks and emptiness. This is the kingdom of 


erosion and surprises. The climate is healthful, tonic, 
stimulating. There is neither extreme cold nor scorching 


An excitation descends from the great hills, a stimulus 


heat. The solar radiation is intense, the air clean and ie 7. 


rises from ravines and dales. The sunlight, the unex- 


pected winds, the sharp changes in temperature, the con: 


trasts of weather go with the intense dynamism of this 
landscape, in which everything is subject to change and 
transformation. You pass suddenly from activity to tran-— 


quillity. There are short but torrential rains. The atmos- | 


phere is clear three quarters of the year, and the other 


three months it is cloudy and charged with electricity. — 


There is a phosphoric essence and a sepulchral resonance 

in a La Paz tempest. But there is also a luminous peace, 
an Arcadian presence, because in this hole in the moun- 
tains calm co-exists with storm. You could say that in this 
region and among these people a poet could extract the 

demonial and the archangelic. He could evoke Beethoven 

and Mozart. 


Nowhere else do you feel more nobly the responsible 
joy of living, for in the Andes life is the child of per- | 


petual effort, of the wise adjustment of man and soil. 

And the man of the Andes, the Colla or the man of 
La Paz, for they are all the same, is a strange and worthy 
being who is the godchild of the snow. 


The land is ancient, surprising; the race hermetic and p 


dynamic. The Colla has the presence and the resistance — 


of the mountains. He is sparing in words, persistent in 

work, a complex machine. What skillful engineering made 

the landscape titanic and the inhabitant undefinable ? 
Snow and valley. Plateau and cavity. The age-old plow 
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alongside the tractor. Colonial churches in the midst 
of the pantheistic witchcraft of the native. Factories, 
skyscrapers, symmetrical gardens defying the topographi- 
cal whirlwind. The legendary llama alongside the latest 
model automobile. Taciturn Indians who march through 
time while sons of Spaniards and mestizos argue over the 
dynamic possession of the space. Three styles of houses: 
colonial, neoclassical, modern. Three styles of souls: 
Aymara solitude, mestizo fervor, criollo discipline. How 
can three different worlds coexist, side by side, simul- 
taneously joined and separate? Nowhere else do you feel 
the effort of your own actions more sharply. Everything 
is difficult to do, but it gets done. Nowhere do you sleep 
better. In few places can you match the succulence, 
variety, and exquisiteness of La Paz cooking. The deep 
sound of the Indian drum beats as insistently as the 
sound of the radio signal. Some of the people are living 
in the tremor of myth, others in the colonial age, others 
in the vertigo of today. 
+ 

On the Andean plateau the flora and fauna are full of 
beauty and poetry. But not everyone encounters them. 

The khantuta—and it is just one of the popular won- 
ders—is an Andean plant with a delicate stalk and 
dainty branches. It needs a support to grow on. It blooms 
only once a year and its flower is so beautiful that it 
gladdens the eye. The stalk is sepia, the branches green, 
and the flowers, with their slender chalices elegantly 
opening, hang like little bells looking at the ground. 
There are several varieties. Red ones and yellow ones 
are common, but the royal khantuta, which is not easy 
to raise, has a wonderful color running from purple to 
cyclamen or radiant scarlet, plushlike, so gentle to the 
touch that, for its majesty and lordliness, it surpasses 
the robes of a cardinal. 

But you have to see the royal khantuta in the splendor 
of its own setting on a winter’s day, with bright sun- 
shine, an intensely blue sky, the air subtly transparent, 
and if possible, within sight of a sparkling snow-capped 
hill. 

And they say that vows of love offered before the 
khantuta are always fulfilled, because its flowers are the 
drops that bled from the heart of an Aymara princess 
who died out of faithfulness to her love. 

And what shall we say of the wild ulive, of the queiua 
tree, of the cactuses whose beautiful flowers appear 
among crags and spines, and all the other botanical 
wonders that cover the vast altiplano? 

The Andean pharmacopoeia, generally unknown in the 
cities, has been in use in the countryside for centuries. 
The callahuayas, or Indian healers, know more than 
two thousand herbs and plants that have medicinal 
qualities, and many of them have produced miraculous 
cures. 

And the little coca shrub gave us cocaine—a stimu- 
lant, anesthetic, and modern drug that can either excite 
or depress. or finally ruin, the body. 

If the land is the great mother for the Indian, the 
llama is like an older sister. It provides everything and 
sustains him. It transports his goods, it gives wool for 


his cloth, it provides his fuel, and its milk and flesh 
serve as food. It is sacrificed in ancestral agrarian rites 
or witchcraft. It fertilizes and vitalizes the land; even 
dead it gives its skin and its bones to its owners. “Seed 
of nations,” a poet has called it. For without the llama 
the empires of the Andes could not have existed—either 
that of the Incas, or the Spanish colony—and in the re- 
mote places that are hard to reach it still competes suc- 
cessfully with modern systems of transportation. 

This gentle animal moves slowly, elastically, flexibly 
over the plateau. It may seem ridiculous, but to the An- 
dean farmer, who lives alone, it is almost a person. 
If the tourist has the time and curiosity to discover 
the splendid bearing of the llama, even he, when he ad- 
mires its rhythmical and tranquil motion, its disturbing 
haughtiness, the serene question its pretty head seems 
to be asking the landscape, when he sees the shiplike way 
it sails over the plain, when he is touched by the mysteri- 
ous brilliance of its great dark eyes, will have an in- 
credible presentiment: an Indian princess has just passed. 

The llama is not a creature all by itself. It belongs to 
an aristocratic family of the Andes, the American repre- 
sentatives of the Camelidae, which inhabit the punas or 
high lands. The vicufia, that gazelle of the snows, gave its 
fleece for the finest imperial blankets and the black suns 
of its eyes to charm dreamers and poets. The alpacas, 
circumspect and lordly, with largesse for all, clothed 
warriers and workmen. Sometimes, in a picturesque troop, 


Condors are still regarded with awe due ancestral totem. 
Condor costume used in Bolivian folk dance 
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they look like a white and black checkerboard. Llamas, 
alpacas, and vicufias make up the feminine heraldry of 
the Andean altiplano. They are the bees of the land. 
They serve and protect the inhabitants and decorate 
and beautify the landscape. 

But the guanaco, the smallest member of the family, 
shy, fleeting, withdraws from the others, seeks loftier 
heights, more complete solitude. And you see it leap 
from rock to rock, agile, defiant, a creature of vertigo 
and thunderbolts. The guanaco crosses the mountain 
peaks like a meteor, an arrow of light that appears and 
disappears between shadows and flashes of lightning. 

And then there are the allkamari, a lively hawk, an 
agricultural messenger, with a red bill and black feath- 
ers, that flies elegantly in great concentric circles, and 
the fierce and vigilant eagle. And the condor, emperor 
of the predatory birds, lord of the cordilleras who toler- 
ates no intrusion: he hurls mules and travelers over 
precipices and with a single blow of his powerful wings 
he can beat down the boldest man. Andean society takes 
its concept of authority from the society of the birds: 
Mallku-Kaphaj, powerful condor, is a totem and a his- 
torical lineage at the same time. 

Intrepid travelers are familiar with the savage attacks 
groups of condors make: an avalanche of beaks, claws, 
feathers, wings that beat the air in furious descent. 
Winged meteors! Few have enjoyed the delight of see- 
ing this great bird flying at close range. Their strong 
wings cleave the air like fast-moving knives. Their feet 
and talons are pulled up like landing gear. And the ag- 
gressive head moves in the snowy collar that circles the 
neck, spying, watching everything, while the crest looks 
like a strange rudder. 

When the condor crosses the sky, the Indian feels that 
something has entered his soul. 

And the natives are named Condori, Mamani, Poma, 
Katari—words that come from the condor, the falcon, 
the puma, and the viper—as if they were sons of those 
totemic deities. 

The puma, bold and greedy, is the symbol of rebellion 
to the people of the Andes. The viper is astute and 
dangerous: he takes the longer road. The falcon teaches 
precise and timely use of strength. The condor unites 
heaven and earth in his agoraphobic flight, raises and 
dignifies everything. And even the timid guanaco and 
the innocent vicuna played a vital role in the totemic 
rights that framed the epic of society in the primitive 
dawn, when man identified himself with the stars and 
the animals, for man and star and animal were all the 
same: live coals, concentrated forces of the cosmic whirl- 
wind. 

And if you seek the answers to the riddles through 
observation of nature, or study the pottery of Tiahuanaco, 
you will see that many can be solved when the religious, 
magical, social, and cultural significance of animals 


and plants is linked with man and his environment. 


In a rough depression, nearly one thousand feet below 
the level of the altiplano, the basin of La Paz opens at 
the feet of Mt. Illimani. 


Llamas are } st friend in the mountains. They transport 
his goods and provide food and wool 


Imagine a very unusual city, on the borderline be- 
tween ice and tropics. Above, a chorus of mountains. 
Below, the dizzy ravine. Not far away, the blue cloak 
of Lake Titicaca. And very nearby, the storied ruins of 
Tiahuanaco. A few leagues away, the green tapestries of 
the Yungas. The geological architect worked so skill- 
fully that you cannot understand the tangled plan of the 
telluric structure. It is the kingdom of contradiction, of 
the magical order of disorder. The perfect horizontality 
of the plateau is counterposed to the vertical rhythm of 
the cordillera; and between the mountain wall and the 
altiplano table there is such a wealth of irregularities 
that your gaze is lost in it all. 

It is hard to look at La Paz without thinking of a petri- 
fied storm. 

Matter is stirred in indescribable geometries: waves, 
peaks, cupolas, angles, straight lines, stairways, curves, 
and gullies. Horizontal, perpendicular, and slanting 
forms. Heights and fissures; terraces, gaps, violent 
pyramids; steep rocks, promontories, cliffs, and slopes; 
sinuosities, folding, cuts all around; sudden entrances 
and exits. The mountain, tremendously restless, is form 
in motion, 

Seen from the high plateau, the city offers the visual 
delight of a fairy tale: castles of snow, charming groves, 
houses and streets like microscopic burrows crawling 
along the mountain. The rarefied air cheats perspective, 
makes everything sharp and brings everything near, 
until the colossal toy seems within your reach—a slight 
stretch and your fingertips should touch the crest of the 
hill. The illusion is repeated when you cast your last 
glance at the formidable hole: it is as if the great town 
of red roofs would fit in the palm of a hand. An exotic 
vision. And if the traveler beholds it first at night, when 
thousands of lights form whitecaps in the bottom—is it 
a bay full of ships, is it an overturned sky of sparkling 
stars? The traveler experiences a sensation of unreality. _ 
La Paz is the unforeseen, an unexpected dream. io. 

This quiet grandeur. This wild solitude. This deep, 
age-old sopor. 

The La Paz basin has a magical, seductive power of 


suggestion. Gazing at the landscape, your imagination = 


goes back to the inate ages of humanity. 
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To the north you make out slopes that are like armies 
arriving, with the crest and Roman arch of Mt. 
Pamppjhasi. To the south, there is India with its multi- 
form cliffs and its anguished decoration. To the east, 
the Hellenic harmony of the Great Mountain, Illimani. 
To the west, the heavy, immutable, horizontal line of the 
altiplano: Egypt. Tones and cloud formations in the sky 
suggest the fine technique of Chinese painters. Cleavage 
of the ground, cruel knifing, the vertex and vertigo of 
uncountable blades: the Middle Ages. A dynamic of 
matter in which each line wants to be by itself, in purest 
individual ostentation: the Renaissance. Turbulent archi- 
tecture, tensions breaking in, an electrical action of 
masses and planes: the Modern Age, the age of the atom 
that integrates and disintegrates. It is beautiful, it is 
grand, with an aggressive beauty and a resplendent 
grandeur, and uneven, combative, disconcerting. Every- 
thing rises, everything falls, everything moves and dashes 
into the cosmic waves, fiercely proclaiming its genealogy, 
its restless dynamism. The world as force in motion. 

But what is it that gives the highest capital city in the 
world its solitary charm? It is the contrapuntal play of 
two dominant spirits: the mountain and the void. 

The mountain shapes and rules the hollow with 
majestic sternness. The Great Mountain is the visible 
spirit, powerful, which speaks for itself. 

The Andes means the snow-capped cordillera, the 
mountainous tumult, the altiplano, the cracked and gullied 
variety of the soil. And, giving implicit unity, final 
meaning, to the topographical contrasts, the Andes also 
means the grandiose void between heaven and earth, 
closed by the two abysses: the blue abyss of the air and 
the black abyss of the soil. In the basin, the open space 
seems a prisoner between the cavity and the mountains; 
you feel the Spirit of the Air breathing, panting be- 
tween high rocks. 

But if this space seems walled in between crags, and 
envelops things in the vertigo of its own aerial spinning, 
man is at once the prisoner and the master of space. No 
one has ever had a stranger prison, no one a inore splen- 


Panorama of Copacabana, on shore of lofty Lake Titicaca. Town, 
famous for its sanctuary, was founded by Inca Tupac Yupanqui 


did domain. The man of La Paz is a son of the mountain 
and the air: he can stand motionless, with rocky fierce- 
ness, with haughty indifference, or he may burst out 
brusquely and rush into action like the free wind of 
the punas that meets no obstacle. 

Within the hollow, it is hard to get the idea of the 
Andean void. You must climb the hill, take a position 
at least half way along the path between the sky that 
rises in broad majesty and the earth that falls away 
dizzily, in order to see how things change dimension and 
form. Between the airy cupola and the deep hole, you 
will then see the terrifying cavity. 

+ 

In the cities of the Bolivian Andes—La Paz, Oruro, 
Potosi—or in the towns and fields scattered along the 
rough length of the altiplano, one lives at a slow tempo. 

Neither airplanes nor radios disturb the serene course 
of life. It is true that the people of these mountains are 
rebellious, they seek revolution, new leaders, constant 
change; this is the goad of their spirits. Deep down in- 
side, they love the patriarchal, peaceful life; they main- 
tain the old forms of honor and nobility. These people 
who grow up in solitude, in the darkness of the moun- 
tain, carry their light and happiness inside. The people 
of the Andes will not excel in modern technical en- 
deavors, but they are rich in spirit and human qualities. 
Neither envy, nor anguish, nor frenzy oppresses them, 
because these men of the heights are not yet contaminated 
by the utilitarian delirium of our day. 

In 1952 the Andean people achieved a gigantic trans- 
formation: the nationalist revolution carried out agrarian 
reform, nationalized the big mines, granted universal 
suffrage, changed the educational system, redistributed 
the wealth, created a new relationship of economic and 
social forces, making two million farmers effective citi- 
zens. This irresistible democratic mass movement has, 
temporarily, created a monetary and financial crisis, due 
to the drop in ore prices, the rapid growth of domestic 
consumption out of proportion to the producing capacity 
of the country, and the inevitable errors and maladjust- 
ments to be found within the course of any profound 
social change. 

sut the Bolivians know that they did well in demolish- 
ing the archaic juridical and political system to seek 
national integration in the alliance of races and classes: 
Indians, mestizos, white men, farmers, workers, people 
of the middle or upper classes, all are advancing in the 
same direction. 

The Bolivian Andes, which was the first American 
region to proclaim political revolution against Spain on 
July 16, 1809, at the vanguard of the independence 
movement, was also the first in South America to attempt 
economic liberation with a democratic content of social 
justice. 

It is a paradox: these people who inhabit a landlocked 
country, where people and news are slower to arrive 
than in the great capitals on the Atlantic and Pacific, 
are like antennas sensitive to the conscience of America. 

The new message will come down from the moun- 
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John Kenneth Galbraith, Harvard econ- 
omist, adviser to President Kennedy, 
and newly appointed Ambassador to 
India, offers a trenchant analysis of the 
flaws in economic aid programs in this 
article, reprinted by permission, in con- 
densed form, from Foreign Affairs, 
quarterly of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Inc., New York. 

It is now nearly 12 years since the 
provision of economic assistance to 
other countries on a regular and or- 
ganized basis became an established 
feature of American foreign policy. 
Such assistance had previously been 
offered to Latin American countries 
and during and after the war to the 
devastated and distressed countries of 
Europe and Asia. With the promulga- 
tion of the Point IV offer in President 
Truman’s Inaugural Message of 1949, 
the provision of assistance to other 
countries for their economic develop- 
ment lost its character of emergency 
relief. It became, instead, a settled 
arrangement for helping the less for- 
tunate countries of the world to escape 
from poverty and to place themselves 
on a path to self-sustaining growth. 
The amounts being spent, if not huge, 
have at least become considerable: in 
the current fiscal year some $1.7 bil- 
lion is available for loans, grants, tech- 
nical assistance and administrative 
costs, and another $1.2 billion in sur- 
plus food and fiber. In addition, $250 
million is provided for investment 
guarantees and $130 million for multi- 
lateral aid through the United Nations. 

From the beginning, foreign aid has 
been sharply controversial. It has an 
aspect of goodwill and compassion that 
naturally arouses grave suspicion. 
Liberals, reacting to this, come auto- 
matically to its defense. Any criticism 
has been deemed to conceal some de- 
sign for discrediting the policy. If 


Positive Approach 


results are not satisfactory, it is be- 
cause we are not spending enough. The 
normal liberal formula for improving 
foreign aid is to spend about 25 per 
cent more. 

A much more careful view of foreign 
aid is now in order and, indeed, essen- 
tial. Such a view does not lead to the 
conclusion that less should be spent. 
More money will be needed. But it 
does lead to the conclusion that much 
recent and present aid has been very 
ineffectually employed and for that 
reason has had gravely disappointing 
or even negative results. Without a 
substantial change in the whole view 
of economic development, the results 
in most cases will continue to be disap- 
pointing. The required changes will 
not perhaps be easily accepted here or 
abroad. Yet so great is the need for de- 
velopment and also the desire for it 
that we should not discount too se- 
verely the willingness to take the neces- 
sary steps. 

The prime difficulty of present aid 
policy is that it is based on a conven- 
ient but largely erroneous view of the 
requirements for economic develop- 
ment. That economic development is a 
complex process will be agreed. When 
certain requirements for advance are 
present, advance will occur. If these are 
lacking, progress will be retarded. . . 

In our present view of economic de- 
velopment, the missing element in all 
countries is assumed to be external 
resources—above all, capital. The 
country, being poor, has little national 
product from which to save and much 
need for current consumption. Accord- 
ingly, the chance for internal capital 
creation is small, and capital must, 
therefore, be supplied from the outside. 
This is the critical need. From the out- 
side, also, must come technicians and 
specialists to advise in the use and de- 
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velopment of internal resources—to 
improve agriculture, search for oil, 
guide the exploitation of other natural 
resources, identify industrial opportu- 
nity, protect health or plan education. 
The capital and the technicians, to- 
gether with food should this be lack- 
ing, we supply. Thus, it is thought, we 
contribute the missing and critical 
component of advance. 

The difficulty is that what we supply 
is, in many cases, only one of the miss- 
ing, and critical requirements without 
which there will be no progress. At 
least four other things are crucial. 

1) A substantial degree of literacy 
and that smaller number of people 
with the higher education and skills 
necessary to man a government and 
undertake the managerial and technical 
tasks associated directly or indirectly 
with economic advance. We may lay it 
down as a rule that there will be no 
durable, self-sustaining advance under 
conditions of widespread illiteracy and 
ignorance and without an educated 
élite of substantial size. . 

2) A substantial measure of social 
justice. If the ordinary individual re- 
ceives no share in the advance, he will 
make no willing contribution to it. And 
he can normally be counted upon to 
sabotage it—to be careless of the new | 
machinery entrusted to his care or com 
temptuous of the new methods recom- 
mended to his attention. It is not 
always easy to get the individual in the 
underdeveloped country to see and 
pursue the path of his own self-interest 
when it involves a break with tradition. 
He will never do so if all the gains 
accrue to feudal landlords or employ- 
ers or to tax-collectors, merchants and 
usurers. 


3) A reliable apparatus of 


ment and public administration. 
Clearly, economic dev elopment can oc- 
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cur only in a context of law and order, 
where persons and property are rea- 
sonably secure. But even though this is 
not always present, it is a good deal 
less than the minimum that is neces- 
sary. Positive advance also requires a 
capacity for more difficult tasks—for 
planning and building roads and other 
communications, for importing capital 
and guiding its use, for the manage- 
ment of a fiscal system that makes ade- 
quate use of internal resources, for or- 
ganizing education, and for many 
other essential tasks. 

4) A clear and purposeful view of 
what development involves. Develop- 
ment will not occur if it is believed to 
come automatically with escape from 
colonialism; if it is identified as a 
matter of course with faith in free 
enterprise or socialism; if it is re- 
garded as the special magic that will 
be provided by a particular political 
personality; or if it is to be accom- 
plished by some single stroke of genius 
such as the building of a particular 
road, the settling of a particular jungle, 
or the watering of a particular desert. 
In all instances, the result—not long 
deferred—will be serious disappoint- 
ment. 

In practice, one or more of these 
four factors is missing in most of the 
poor countries, and each is as critical 
as capital. Therefore, the only success- 
ful development will be that which sup- 
plies the missing elements. Since these 
will be somewhat different for different 
countries, there cannot be a common 
prescription for development; what 
works in one place will not work in 
another. . . . 

It may be true, as liberal defenders 
of foreign aid have argued, that the 
effort has been too small, but if other 
requirements for advance are absent, 
an increase in size would not insure 
advance. . . 

In our prescription for the improve- 
ment of other countries, we have a 
little-recognized but highly persistent 
tendency to advocate what exists in the 
United States, with no very critical 
view of its appropriateness to the situa- 
tion or stage of development of the 
other country. . . . 

Our stress on the role of external 
resources has a similar bias. In mod- 
ern times the supply of capital re- 
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sources has been the limiting factor on 
our growth; the more capital, foreign 
and domestic, that we have had for in- 
vestment, the more rapid our rate of 
advance. We even measure growth in 
part by our rate of investment in 
physical capital. We have tended to 
overlook the fact that at an earlier 
stage we had developed a system of 
popular education, and had achieved 
an effective system of public adminis- 
tration. We had established the princi- 
ple that people should be rewarded in 
some reasonable, if imperfect, relation 
to their contribution or product. We 
also had a considerable sense of pur- 
pose. It was never imagined that by 
merely expelling the British we would 
automatically achieve paradise. But 
these early prerequisites of develop- 
ment, vital though they were, are 
largely ignored today. 

... It is doubtful that many of us, if 
pressed, would insist that economic de- 
velopment was simply a matter of ex- 
ternal aid. But nothing could be more 
convenient than to believe this, for 
once we admit that it is not the case, 
we become entrapped in a succession 
of grievously complex problems. 

Thus we would have to consider how 
a country can greatly increase its lit- 
eracy rate and at the same time build 
a system of higher education. To or- 
ganize a good school system, or reform 
a bad one, is far harder than to organ- 
ize an equivalent outlay on dams, tur- 
bines, generators and transmission 
lines. This nevertheless may be the 
easiest of the barriers to pass. To de- 
velop a clear sense of purpose; to get 
an effective system of public adminis- 
tration when one must build on 
nothing; and to win social reform 
when great and perhaps even decisive 
power is held by those to whom reform 
would be costly—these are vastly more 
difficult. So the solution has been to 
pretend that these problems do not 
exist and that economic aid will turn 
the trick. 

Present attitudes toward aid have a 
further consequence; they allow and 
encourage poor selection of the objects 
of aid, disperse the limited energies of 
the aided country, encourage a lack of 
continuity and preclude any real test 
of performance. . . . This, to repeat, is 
not an indictment of aid as such and 
should not be taken for encouragement 


by those who are opposed on principle 
to the golden rule. It is very much an 
indictment of the present approach to 
aid. 

Specifically, if external resources are 
assumed to be the limiting factor, any 
particular infusion of such resources is 
presumed to help. This means that the 
particular investment to be aided is not 
subject to any very rigorous test; it 
can be decided by bilateral bargaining 
between the representatives of the 
United States and those of the recipi- 
ent country. This bargaining allows an 
almost incredible variety of irrelevant 
considerations to enter. . . . 

The United States has a great 
variety of developmental services ap- 
propriate both to its high state of de- 
velopment and its ability to finance 
things of secondary importance. The 
tendency to duplicate these leads to 
heavy burdens and a radical dispersal 
of energies. The particular dispersion 
will depend on the accident of person- 
alities. The arrival of a specialist in 
plant-breeding will lead to a new enthu- 
siasm for hybrid corn; a home econo- 
mist will bear the torch for home eco- 
nomics; someone with a background 
in adult education will give revitalized 
leadership to a movement for adult 
education until he departs for the next 
country. These tendencies are unlikely 
to be resisted in the recipient country. 
Officials of a number of countries have 
said quite frankly that they do not 
hesitate to adjust their requests to the 
preferences or whims of current per- 
sonnel in the American mission. Money 
talks. Nor are the insights and prefer- 
ences of the recipients more acute. 
These are subject to the desire for 
monument building and the tendency 
for a new ministerial personality to 
decry the work of his predecessor and 
seek to memorialize his own intuition 
and magic. One form of aid being 
about as good as another, there is a 
strong temptation for the donor coun- 
try to keep the peace and meet these 
requests. It helps to support the gov- 
ernment and maintain its friendship. 

The result is a measure of incoher- 
ence, discontinuity, dispersal of scarce 
energies, and, inevitably, of waste. But 
—and this point must be emphasized— 
there is no remedy within the present 
framework. No one can be fired for 
selecting the wrong projects as long as 
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all are assured to do some good and no 
one knows for sure which do the most 
good. There will be improvement only 
when we begin seriously to ask what is 
needed—when targets are established 
and attention becomes focused on what 
is required to reach them. Then it will 
be impossible (or anyhow difficult) to 
avoid thinking about the missing ele- 
ments. And once targets are established 
and effort becomes purposefully di- 
rected toward achieving them, we shall 
have measures of success—or of fail- 
ure. Then, conspicuous failure will at 
least have to be explained, and respon- 
sibility for a wrong decision assigned. 
There can surely be no feature of pres- 
ent aid programs that is so unsatisfac- 
tory as that by which much aid brings 
little or no progress and no one gets 
blamed. Public life was not meant to 
be that easy. 

... The task of development has 
been to pick up where colonialism left 
off—sometimes, as in the case of many 
of the Latin American countries, after 
a long interim period of stagnation. . . . 

It is because we agree that colonial- 
ism left some of the countries without 
the requirements for independent ad- 
vance that we are providing aid today. 
But we have not reflected on what is 
missing. In assuming that capital is the 
missing element, we are continuing to 
provide the one thing that colonialism 
provided. This perpetuates the unvi- 
able structure left by colonialism and 
—not surprisingly—it brings down on 
our heads some of the discredit and 
dislike which accrued to the colonial 
powers. 

We are face to face, then, with the 
disconcerting need for new thinking 
about economic development. This is 
embarrassing not alone because it is 
difficult but also because a reputation 
for soundness in our day continues to 
rest on a zealous avoidance of novelty, 
while no one is so admired for his wis- 
dom as the man who reacts sympatheti- 
cally to change and then explains why 
it is unwise. Yet there is no escape. 
The specifications are clear. We must 
have a design for economic develop- 
ment which extends to all of the bar- 
riers to advance; it must be adaptable 
to the situation of the individual coun- 
try; and we must have some objective 
tests of progress. 


Finally, what we do must be reason- 
ably accommodated to the financial 
and administrative resources of the 
United States and must be considerate 
of the sensibilities of the newly 
emerged countries. Nevertheless, we 
should be aware that excessive sensi- 
bility can serve to protect present bar- 
riers to progress and that here, as so 
often in the economics of the impover- 
ished, choice is inescapable. What to 
do? 

+ 

For purposes of designation, we 
may let a new system of organizing 
foreign aid be called The Positive De- 
velopment Plan. The positive features 
are two: it sets achievable but firm 
goals for the country seeking develop- 
ment, with provision for measuring 
progress toward their attainment; and 
it seeks the removal of all the barriers 
to advance in the particular country. 

Specifically, the Plan envisages a 
small but talented group of men assem- 
bled in Washington under the aegis of 
a new agency which may be called the 
National Development Institute. Its 
purpose, first, is to help countries seek- 
ing development under this Plan to 
establish the targets or goals which 
they can reasonably hope to achieve 
over, say, a seven-year period and to 
devise the steps for achieving these 
goals; and second, to help the govern- 
ment, not only to execute the program, 
but to develop the permanent adminis- 
tration required to achieve these goals 
and continue on the path of permanent 
and independent development. Accept- 
ance of the Positive Development Plan 
and of the assistance provided by the 
National Development Institute would 
be voluntary, and failure to do so 
would not exclude a country from 
other aid programs. Once accepted, the 
United States would be committed to 
support the plan and to pursue it for a 
specified period. .. . 

By way of more detailed illustration, 
a Central American or newer African 
state would formally seek the help of 
the National Development Institute in 
formulating seven-year targets and the 
measures for achieving them. A small 
panel would then be constituted con- 
sisting in approximately equal num- 
bers of representatives of the Institute 
and the recipient country. Working 
partly in Washington and partly in the 


recipient country over a period of six 
months, the group would draw up tar- 
gets, determine the requisite steps and 
promulgate the plan. . . . Again for 
purposes of designation, we may call 
the panel the Planning and Develop- 
ment Authority. 

The targets should be both economic 
and cultural. Four may be sufficient: a 
specified gain in national income, a 
specified improvement in its distribu- 
tion, a specified advance in literacy, 
and improvement in other areas of 
education. A multiplication of targets 
—always a temptation in such plan- 
ning—must be avoided, and those that 
are set must be capable of realization. 
This is subject to a measure of internal 
control; the targets must be consistent 
with the measures recommended for 
reaching them and these, in turn, must 
be consistent with the measures—ex- 
ternal and internal—which will be 
available. 

By establishing targets and agreeing 
upon the steps to achieve them, all of 
the barriers to development will be 
brought into view. Education, social 
reform and development of public ad- 
ministration will each command its ap- 
propriate share of attention—along 
with economic investment. In this way 
attention can be focused on the bar- 
riers that inhibit advance in the par- 
ticular country. 

The formulation of a plan of this 
kind is not a matter of great inherent 
difficulty. The principal problem is to 
resist the temptation to be grandiose 
and to avoid things that belong to far 
later stages of development. But to 
carry out even the simplest plan is an- 
other matter. If a government itself 
must be built, who is going to estab- 
lish an educational system, guide an 
investment program or carry through 
social reforms—and by what means? 
. . . The only possible procedure is for 
the Planning and Development Author- 
ity to remain in the country in charge 
of development. If the plan is accept- 
able to the recipient country, the Plan- 
ning and Development Authority will 
become, in effect, a Development Min- 
istry. Existing government agencies 
which have development responsibili- 
ties—in education, industrial develop- 
ment, agriculture, internal revenue— 
will become subject to its over-all di- 
rections. This arrangement is indispen- 
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sable, for it is idle to set targets and 


not provide the essential machinery for 
reaching them. Yet no one should dis- 
guise the fact that on this point the 
proposal will encounter its most criti- 
cal objection. The Planning and Devel- 
opment Authority, led in part by 
foreigners, will seem an invasion of 
sovereignty. Nations that have won 
political freedom at what seems to 
them great cost and peril will be quick 
to sense a possible threat to their inde- 
pendence. 

However, the fact that our inten- 
tions are not imperialistic has con- 
siderable, if by no means universal, 
credence. We are contending not with 
an intention that must be disguised but 
with a myth that must be dispelled. 
The difference is considerable. Then 
there are certain measures of reassur- 
ance which we can provide. In the ex- 
ecution phase of the plan, the chairman 
of the Planning and Development Au- 
thority should be the most competent 
national of the recipient country. And 


during the period of development the 
American members should be gradu- 
ally withdrawn as trained and com- 
petent replacements become available. 
This is in keeping with the design for 
progress toward fully independent de- 


velopment. United Nations personnel 
should be closely associated with the 
work; perhaps a U.N. observer should 
be invited to be present. And while 
there must be a strong presumption 
that the enterprise will be carried 
through to the target date, it is revo- 
cable. In the end, however, acceptance 
must depend on the deep desire for ef- 
fective development. This is strong and 
may grow stronger as dissatisfaction 
with present progress increases. 

Our own undertaking must also be 
firm, which means that Congress must 
accept a fairly long-range commitment 
to this general design. This will not 
come easily. However, there are fea- 
tures that should commend themselves 
to any legislator who is concerned with 
economy. Under this plan, everything 
that is spent is purposefully directed to 
the goal of self-support. . 

Finally, there will be targets and, 
for the first time, a way of measuring 
the return on outlay. There will be an- 
nual reports of progress and detailed 
explanation of any failure to maintain 
scheduled advance. Responsibility for 


failure will be pin- -pointed. We aig 
here the first requirement for sound 
economy. 

Total costs must not exceed a real- 
istic appraisal of what the United 
States can be expected to spend. And 
this amount may set the level of the 
targets. But given acceptance of the 
Plan, the commitment must be suffi- 
cient to achieve targets that will catch 
the imagination and attract the ener- 
gies of the country. Acceptance is an 
indication of serious intent all around. 
. . « Under the Positive Development 
Plan, it is important that funds be 
available for those measures of social 
reform no less urgent than education 
or capital investment. As noted, feudal 
institutions are as great a barrier to 
advance as illiteracy and capital short- 
age, and in the long run they are prob- 
ably more important. Land reform 
under the aegis of the Planning and 
Development Authority helps assure, to 
some degree, its practicability, for it 
avoids the obstacle that landlords are 
either unwilling to entrust their fate to 
arbitrary valuation procedures and un- 
certain compensation, or they assume 
charge of the operation themselves 
which ensures that planning never 
gives way to action. The Planning and 
Development Authority provides the 
hope that land reform can be done 
equitably, and hence that it will be 
done. 

Commonly in the underdeveloped 
country two powerful political forces 
are in opposition. On the one hand, 
there is the drive for modernization 
and advancing real income; on the 
other, there is vested interest in back- 
wardness which, in practical manifes- 
tation, is usually a system of great 
landlords and landless tenants. The 
first thrust is by no means weak in 
relation to the second. The political 
strategy of development is to capitalize 
on it to overcome the vested resistance 
of the second, and to guide it into 
channels of orderly change. Perhaps 
the most serious indictment of present 
attitudes toward development is that 
we have failed utterly to find a formula 
for obviating this potential clash. . . . 

No country should be forced or even 
persuaded to enter the Positive Devel- 
opment Plan. Failure to do so would 
not prejudice access to other forms of 


aid. It might be desirable if ‘ie first 
response were modest—one or two 
Caribbean or Central American coun- 
tries, a newer African state—so that 
the initial experience might be on 
something of a pilot scale. Moreover, it 
should be made clear from the outset 
that there are some underdeveloped 
countries—such as India, Pakistan or 
Mexico—to which the Positive Devel- 
opment Plan is not applicable. These 
countries do not use their aid per- 
fectly, but unlike others, they have a 
positive approach to the problem of 
development, or (as in the case of 
Mexico), they have broken through 
the main barriers to advance. 

Objections to this Plan will not be 
difficult to discover, and it is assuredly 
open to modification and amendment. 
But the ability to discover deficiencies 
in a proposal involving social innova- 
tion is not—in the absence of sug- 
gested alternatives—the most challeng- 
ing test to which the social scientist or 
public official can address himself. Nor 
is the ability to identify reasons why 
something should not be done the qual- 
ity which the American people sought 
most in the Administration they 
brought into office last autumn. Above 
all, it must be borne in mind that the 
present procedures on foreign aid in a 
very large number of countries are 
acceptable only because we have so 
resolutely avoided measuring the re- 
sults. 
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SOLILOQUY 


ARTURO TORRES-RIOSECO 


Punta pe RieLes, by Manuel Rojas. Santiago, Chile, 
Editorial Zig-Zag, 1960. 256 p. 


MaNnuEL RoJas’ most important novels, Hijo de Ladroén 
(Thief's Son) and Mejor que el Vino (Better Than 
Wine), carry too much weight unrelated to the central 
thread. In his latest, Punta de Rieles (End of the Track), 
Rojas achieves a mastery of linear development that is 
most successful. 

This novel, lacking none of the author’s characteristic 
realism, is more modern in technique, as much in inner 
resources as in style, economical, vigorous in its syn- 
thesis. This combination of visual realism with what 
might be called “stylistic Chileanism” defines the tech- 
nical novelty of Punta de Rieles. Most assuredly Manuel 
Rojas makes skilled use of the vernacular. Beautiful 
Chileanisms, fraught with shrewdness, sentiment, and 
mischief, lend a special color to this novel, elevate it, 
remove every bit of ugliness from it. Typically Chilean 
words and expressions may confuse the foreigner, but 
they will always delight the Chilean, especially if, like 
me, he lives far from his homeland. 

This novel tells the story of the lives of two men, 
their human qualities, their moral destruction. Fernando 
Larrain, a young aristocrat, is a victim of alcohol; 
Romilio Llanca, a carpenter, a man from the lower class, 
is a victim of sex. These leading characters are well de- 
veloped, from the beginning to the end of the novel. 


The women also come alive: Rosa, a nymphomaniac; 
Clara, sentimental and serene; Maria Fernanda, a woman 
of character; Otilia, a typical Chilean woman of the 
people, simple, generous, profoundly good-hearted. 

With these characters the novel is constructed. 

Romilio murders his wife, Rosa; he tells his friend 
Fernando about it, and recalls his entire life. Fernando, 
in turn, recounts the story of his life in a soliloquy. 
Through the flashbacks of memory, the past becomes part 
of the present. The accounts alternate, and thus the novel 
escapes the confusion usual in works of this type. It 
acquires perfect simplicity, without losing its dramatic 
impact. Take, for example, the opening words that lead 
into Romilio’s account of his tragedy: 

At the end his voice sounded rubbed raw. He sighed and looked 
again at the assistant director. Now he was looking for the 
impression his words must produce. The assistant director could 
not even blink an eye. That man’s aspect, his pallor, and his 
bloody hand gave every reason to expect the worst, though per- 
haps not all this. And he was speaking quite calmly, so much 
so that it prevented doing or saying anything that might upset 
that calmness. Who knew what might happen if it should come 
to an end? It was necessary to respect it. 


You can see from this morose style the pleasure the 
author takes in detail, his delight in descriptive slow- 
ness. The reader is present at the whole dreadful spec- 
tacle, as he is with Camilo José Cela (La Familia de 
Pascual Duarte, The Family of Pascual Duarte) or with 
Albert Camus (The Stranger) : 


I had never killed anyone, never even thought about doing it. 
But I killed her. It surprised me more than it frightened me, 
the spurt of blood. What soft flesh. She was my wife and I 
knew her body as any normal man knows his wife’s. It had 
never felt so soft to me. Quite the contrary. It was hard and 
heavy, especially when she lay on top of me. I thought that 
killing was hard work, killing by stabbing, I mean; that the 
knife would hit muscles, tendons, bones, and that it would be 
necessary to stab many times. It wasn’t that way. Maybe that 
part of the body is softer or maybe, since I was out of my mind, 
I thrust with great force. 


In the way he planned this novel, Rojas comes close to 
the Spanish novelists of today. On one level, the psy- 
chological part; on another, the background atmosphere. 
Here, for example, in a single rapid stroke, the picture 


of rural Chile: 


My mother died and my father lives with one of my brothers. 
They have two small fields and they plant wheat and do a little 
trading: they take salt to the big farms and get wheat or some 
small animal in exchange. They are people who are satisfied with 
little, with just living. 


Or the picture of the small town, miserable, but warm 


Chilean professor, poet, and critic Arturo 
Torres-Rioseco has taught Spanish and 
Spanish-American literature at many univer- 
sities in the Americas in the last four dec- 
ades, and is currently at the University of 
California at Berkeley. He is the author of 
some fifty books and numerous articles on 
Spanish-American literature and culture. 
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in the memory of the emigrant: 


4 The village is surer. There is always something to eat, 
although always bad and insufficient, but a man is in his own 
house, on his farm, knows everyone and everyone knows him; 
he has no fear of getting lost, of someone hurting him, of some- 
one taking him prisoner, or of some stranger killing him. Haven't 
you noticed when you've gone to one of those villages—and I 
think you must have at some time—the faces of the people when 
they see an outsider? In Cahuil, in my time, there was only one 
street, and I think there’s still only one—the lagoon and the hills 
keep the town from expanding—and when someone, the first 
summer vacationer or someone who happened onto those by- 
roads, passed along it, all the women and children would look 
out the doors, the boys with their hats pulled down on their 
necks, the women wiping their hands on their aprons. 


Along with the description of the atmosphere, Rojas 
even makes certain penetrating observations on social 
psychology that Chilean historians and sociologists should 
consult when they write their musty statistics: 


. . . Now that I am growing old I realize that in this country we 
are all brothers, that we should be. It is such a small country. 
But things are not so. Generally we look at each other like dogs 
and cats, and that is bad. Just as the people of Cahuil are not to 
blame for the way they are, neither are we dandys to blame for 
the way we are. We are born this way and they raise us this way 
and they leave us. It may be that things will change sometime. 
We suspect something when there is a great upheaval, a war or 
an earthquake, that affects us all. Afterward, everyone shrugs 
his shoulders. Each to his own, friend. You go on being a poor 
man, sinking lower. I'll go on being a gentleman, getting along 
as best I can. What can we do about it? You know I'm not to 
blame: so long. 


The picture that Rojas paints of the upper class of 
Chile, on a single page, is more concrete and more 
effective than the long chapters of the genre writers of 
the past century. Blest Gana, for example, makes us read 
five hundred pages to tell us about as much as Rojas 
does in a few paragraphs like these: 


. . . Among my people some are born real men, hard workers, 
and are ranchers or brokers, sellers of whatever there is and 
even of What there is not. Others cannot even stand that sort of 
work and enter diplomatic service, government ministries, corpo- 
rations, and insurance companies. Few are studious, even though 
some receive engineering or law degrees. Others know only how 
to read and write. Some, very few, are artists, and many are 
snobs. A lot go into banks, into foreign import firms, or into na- 
tional export firms. They want no part of the army, and though 
some join the navy they never achieve prominence—all the heroes 
and the great leaders, almost all of them, come from the middle 
classes of Santiago or the provinces. Men with “good” names 
have not discovered anything in Chile, no minerals, no nitrate, 
no rivers, no gunpowder; they have not founded cities or built 
great industries, but they come in a hurry once they are estab- 
lished, to buy at low prices what there is to buy and to sell at 
high prices what there is to sell, to be managers, directors, or 
representatives. And if for many years the members of high 
society deemed themselves the ones chosen by the Lord to 
govern the country, today they are like chickens in a strange 
yard: the middle and lower classes are forging ahead. 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the 
Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, 
security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The oas had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of 
American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 
number of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all con- 


— Rojas has a splendid definition of that national 
tradition of Chile, the drunken spree, which they call 
“la curadera”: 


. . . It was an animal thing, a thing of the tongue and of the 
mouth, of the throat, of the blood, and of the legs, a joy that is 
born suddenly and that it seems a crime to stop; you must leave 
it alone until it runs its course, no matter what. It is almost like 
love, the only difference being that when love is over it is very 
difficult, rather it is impossible, to revive it; it is an intoxication 
that passes, while the other, the drinking, begins again; it can 
begin again every day and at any moment. And it seems to be for 
one person, not for two, like love; it belongs to you alone and not 
to others, and it seems strange that others will interfere in your 
own affair. Why do you drink so much? And you, what does it 
matter to you? Am I asking you for a loan? 


The Chilean drunkard, especially if he is a “young 
man of good family,” becomes an object of affection, 
of pity, and sometimes of admiration. It is one of the 
attributes of the spoiled child. The young drunk is for- 
given for everything, is treated with affection and ten- 
derness. And when the drunk is “a gentleman” he be- 
comes a privileged character: 


. .. In Chile everyone is considered a gentleman; those who steal, 
those who kill, the drunks, the swindlers, those who borrow 
money and, like me, do not return it, those who desert their 
wives and children, all are gentlemen. And the drunks are the 
pampered children, people show them sympathy, compassion, de- 
fend them if they are about to be put in jail or if they get a slap 
for stepping on someone’s corns. “How can you think of hitting 
him if he’s drunk?” “Don’t do anything to the poor thing; he’s 
drunk.” “The poor thing’s such a drunkard. But he’s a nice per- 
son, such a gentleman. Forgive him.” 


The best-defined character in Punta de Rieles is young 
Larrain, a member of high Santiago society. All the vices 
of his class, and a few of the virtues, are epitomized in 
him. Larrain lives in a demijohn, and if they take him 
from it, he must be put in an oxygen tent or he will die. 
Rojas has made him a prime example of the spineless 
young gentleman, of the habitual inebriate, as the 
primary-school teachers say. 

In the effectiveness of the presentation, Rosa, the 
woman of the people, seems to be equally well defined. 
Shameless by birth, by lack of culture, this type of 
woman abounds. Otilia, the noble woman of the people, 
did not come off in the book. Tremendous pity! She is 
indeed made of heroic stuff, but Rojas brought her into 
the novel too late, when he was already as exhausted as 
the characters. The others, including Don Romilio, seem 
to me more fictional than real. 

Punta de Rieles meets the requirements of a novel, in 
technique, in simplicity, in the charm that underlies the 
crudity of expression, in psychological expertness, better 
than Hijo de Ladrén, though it does not surpass it in 
tonnage. Be 


tributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the 
member states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social, and 
cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of 
the oas, has its headquarters in Washington, D.C. Called “‘The House of the 
Americas,”’ its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec 
Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


Opposite: Colonial Quito street, Calle 
de la Ronda. See page 10 
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ORIGINAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC GUIDES ARE INDISPENSABLE 
WORK TOOLS FOR LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, SCHOLARS . . . 
Handsome facsimile editions of the first bibliographical treasures ee 4 
New wes hove published by the Pan American Union. 


THE PRIMORDIA OF BISHOP WHITE KENNETT 


The Primordia, published in London in 
1713, by Bishop White Kennett. First 
catalogue ever printed in English devoted 
to books about America. Describes some 
1216 books, broadsides and manuscrijsts 
(275 text pages with 220 page index). 
introductory study by Frederick &. Goff. 
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